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THE PRESS AND THE THEATRES. 


WE have already drawn attention to the system which has long ex- 
isted at the theatres of granting free admissions to newspaper orders. 
The system was originally intended, no doubt, 
the claims of the dramatic critic to a favourable seat for witnessing the 
performance ; but its abuse, as soon as managers began to complain, led 
us and other journalists to abandon it altogether. But there are two 
sides to every question. The practice, and even the abuse of the prac- 
tice, was never complained of while it was any way serviceable, or 
thought to be so, to managers or exhibitors. Mr. C. Mathews has in- 
formed the newspapers and the public that “ press-orders were nightly 
presented to the amount in money of £25 (being a loss of £150 per week 
to the theatre); while the paying public was actually turned from the 
doors, and this during the only eight or nine weeks of the season when, 
unfortunately, now-a-days, anything like a profit is to be expected.” 

Now this aspect of the question has been strangely overlooked by such 
of our contemporaries as have discussed it. It will be observed that it 
is not the order system of which Mr. C. Mathews complains, but the use 
of it during the eight or nine prosperous weeks of the season. During 
all other weeks, when the theatre is not prosperous, newpapers, it would 
appear, might have continued its use or abuse without remonstrance : 
and this statement, true of a part, illustrates the principle of the whole. 
So long as the theatre is prosperous, it will be chary of orders and free 
admissions ; when otherwise, it will be prodigal of its fayours ;—when 
they cost nothing, the press is welcome to them; when they are money’s- 
worth, it is requested to forbear. 

But, now, let us look on the other side. If, under the system 
as proposed to be worked by Mr. C. Mathews, the admission of orders 
is to cost nothing to the theatre, is it to cost everything to the 
press? To answer this question properly we must ascend to the origin 
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of the dispute between this very sharp manager and the newspapers. 
A critic in the Morning Chronicle having been free in his strictures on | 
the performances at the Lyceum, Mr. C. Mathews thought fit, as he 
has told the public on his play-bills, to “ deprive the paper of its 
privilege of writing two orders nightly to the theatre.’ The Morning | 
Chronicle, nevertheless, continued to criticise the Lyceum perform- 
ances, cheerfully paying, probably, for admission, and, on the Christ- 
mas extravaganza being produced, condemned the piece as “ cold and 
heavy,” and the scenery as “faded and dingy.” Apparently indignant 
at what he considered a false judgment, Mr. C. Mathews rushed into a 
paper war with his supposed antagonist, whom he named, but wrongly ; 
boasted of having deprived him of his privilege, threatened him with exclu- 
sion even if he should offer to pay, and unblushingly announced that the 
said privilege implied an obligation, on the part of the critic, to be friendly 
tothe donor. This was too flagrant. The privilege which, according to 
Mr. C. Mathews’ desire and view of the matter, should cost the manager 
nothing, and even be an advantage to him in helping to fill his house 
when nothing else would, was to cost the journalist everything—his in- 
dependence of thought, and his liberty of that thought’s utterance. If 
the critic spoke his mind, his paper was immediately “ cut off” the free- 
list. It was thus, as the Atheneum tells the public, that on account of 
“critical recusancy” it has been debarred for years from admission to the 
Lyceum. The privilege, then, was meant by Mr. C. Mathews, and 
possibly by others, to be conditional in two points of view—(the candle 
burning out at both ends)—and to be labelled, ** Not to be used during 
prosperous periods,” and “tobe cancelled when it pleases the manage- 
ment to take offence.” 

The case in relation to the journals may be considered in so far to 
have been settled, by a declaration of independence. They have thrown 
up their privilege, and there is an end of it. 

Upon a review of the whole of the case between the Theatres and the | 
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Press, we must say that we think it might have been adjusted—as it now, 
we trust, finally is—without all the hubbub about grievances and money 
losses which some of the managers who have stood foremost in giving 
publicity to the 12atter have obtruded upon the public, with a view— 
probably an erroneous one—of enlisting their especial sympathy. 
engaged in the production of theatrical and 
are not proverbial for excess of modesty, or 
of squeamishness in the adoption of the means by which they 
se_k to attract public patronage; we think that a little more delicacy 
might have been shown than has been, when discussing an arrangement 
made with a great public interest, as the press undoubtedly is, which 
has unwittingly been led to accept of “ privileges”—we cannot style 
them favours—at their hands. Before the proprietors of theatres and 
other exhibitions boast of throwing a stone at a great evil, they 
should pause, and recollect that the evil, as we have shown, was one of 
their own creating, one of which they reaped the advantage so long as 
it suited their purpose, and one which the proprietors of the principal 
public journals at once spontaneously- resigned so soon as they had a 
hint of its having been made the subject of illiberal comment in the way 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Let them be quite sure, also, now that 
the press has abolished its own “ orders,” that they have got rid of all 
the “‘ abuses” which attach to the nightly occupation of the benches of 
their various establishments. 

But, first, in respect to pounds, shillings, and pence, Mr. C. Mathews 
talks very largely of £25,000 of money, or money’s worth, which has 
been represented at his theatre by press orders during five years of 
management; and Mr. Webster, the respected manager of the Hay- 
market and Adelphi Theatres, with more scrupulous exactness, gives a 
return of the number of persons admitted to those two theatres 
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those persons would have expended, supposing they had paid for admis- 
sion: and the sum total is very formidable, some £16,000 or so. But 
there is one fact which does not appear upon these statements, and 
which the public ought to be -made aware of before they come to decide 
upon the case between the theatres and the press. 

It must not be supposed that these “ privileges” have been conceded 
to the various papers by the theatres mero motio, or even simply upon 
consideration of the publicity given to the performances in the critical 
notices—or even as Mr. Mathews, with great vulgarity and great show 
of ignorance, suggests as part of a system of “ cajoling” the critics 
“into saying what they don’t think, by a nightly order ;” on the con- 
trary, in most cases, a further equivalent of money worth has been 
conceded by the proprietors of these very papers to the managers 
of the several theatres, upon a consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case. This equivalent consists in the insertion of 
advertisements of the theatres either at a reduced price, or for the adver- 
tisement duty alone; and in the case of many weekly papers, altogether 
gratuitously—an arrangement involving a positive loss or un- 
repaid expenditure for labour to the newspaper proprietor, and a 
positive gain to the like amount by the theatre-proprietor. Without 
going into other examples, in the case of three theatres we know that 
for a long series of years it has been their privilege to insert their daily 
advertisements in the morning and evening papers free of charge, except- 
ing only that for the Government duty ; their advertisements, if duly paid 
for, would have cost on an average, 8s. or 10s. a day; from which, de- 
ducting the 1s. 6d. duty, there has been a positive present made to the 
theatre-proprietor of 6s. 6d., or 8s. 6d., as the case may be, in return for 
the privilege—not daily used—of sending in “‘ two to the boxes :” which 
twain, when they went in on an empty night, served to dress the 
house, and when they presented themselves on the occasion of an 
“‘ attractive bill of fare,” very generally had (thanks to the place- 
booking system) tocontent themselves with the slips or the lobby ; to say 
nothing of the significant jeers of saucy box-keepers. In future, this re- 
ciprocity arrangement will probably be done away with; and the news- 
paper and its many “ friends” paying for admission to the theatre 
when they feel inclined to go, the theatre will pay for its announce- 
ments when and in what channels the manager may think desirable. 

But wil) the voluntary cession of the newspaper privileges destrvy the 
whole “buse,” and convert the whole of the visitors of the various 
theatres into money? We apprehend very far from it. It is a fact 
patent t» all the theatrical world, that orders have ai all times been used 
asa nevessary means of filling the house, and making the audience 
comfortable; and also upon various special grounds—as for ensuring 
applause to new pieces, and to particular actors, &c. The privilege of 
issuing these orders does not rest with the manager. The heads of de- 
partments, and the principal actors have all their share, which they 
claim as a right. The tradesmen who supply various articles to the 
theatre, and all sorts of artificers about it, moreover—all these 
have occasion sometimes of showing a little civility or friendship, either 
in the way of zeal or forbearance, which is readily requited by an order 
for any reasonable number. 

Lastly, we have to allude to a matter of positive dealing in which 
theatre orders have been habitually applied: we mean the rewarding of 
the various shops, large and small—butchers, bakers, green-grocers, &¢.— 
for the trouble of exhibiting the daily bills, by orders at stated periods. 
An amusing instance of the extent to which the system is carried, of 
requiting men for actual service done to ihe interests of the theatre, not 
by money, but by orders (doubtless worth all the money), was 
afforded in the course of certain proceedings at Bow-street, only 
the week before last; when the rival bill-stickers of certain theatres 
were had up for a complication of assaults, and then it appeared, by the 
evidence of one of the witnesses, that it was the practice of the theatres 
to purchase exclusive sites for the display of their monster placards, by 
money payments, the promise of “ orders,’ or otherwise. f 
course the rights of admission so obtained for actual service done are 
marketable, and as such transferable ; and if Mr. C. Matthews shudders 
with horror at the fact of a “ guardsman” having once presented a 
newspaper order at his theatre, we hope he will be feelingly alive to the 
possible personal peculiarities of a deputy bill-sticker. In conclusion, 
we are led to suggest that there is a third party which has a right to be 
considered in this matter—namely, the public ; and thatif they are made 
to pay 5s. a head for the privilege of sitting in the boxes of a theatre—to 
say nothing of booking-fee, box-opener, cloak-keeper, &c.—they should 
have a moral certainty that it is the fair market price, and that their 
next-door neighbour is not a deputy bill-sticker, who has purchased his 
ticket for a shilling or a pot of beer. 

There are, in addition to these, many other topics to which attention 
might profitably be drawn with regard to the management of our theatres. 

Serious doubts may be entertained whether the general charges 
of admission are not too high. 

Behind the scenes, as well as before it, reform also is needed. That 
fair play is not given to the dramatic genius of the country—that the 
poetic spirit of the drama is not cherished—that an inclination to pander 
to the lower tastes, both in the subject and form of the dramas pro- 
duced, is too conspicuous—that there is a want of judgment and capacity 
in managements—a want of impartiality in the selection of plays—a 
want of respect to authors and artistes applying for employment—a 
general offensive autocratic air of authority, favouritism, and patronage, 
—that these and other evils have subsisted for a long period—* grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength” of theatrical 
interests—cannot for a moment be denied. By this manager, an 
author is treated as having intended an insult, or committed an 
assault, if he submits a play to perusal; by another, he is treated 
with contemptuous neglect, no acknowledgment of his MS. rendered, 
no attempt+to return it made; by another, he is civilly thrust 
aside, on the plea of pre-occupation; and by all, he is tolerated 
only, not welcomed—unless he be already a member in some sort of the 
theatrical close boroughs, whose fayour he would propitiate. Dis- 
courtesy and difficulty, such as genius meets with in no other depart- 
ment of literature, are encountered by the aspiring dramatist; 
and the difficulty increases in proportion to the merit and 
rank of his work, and the dignity of his aims. Much of this cor- 
ruption behind the scenes, the increasing competition of theatres will 
tend, in the course of time, to diminish. But, above all, the establish- 
ment of cheap theatres, under enlightened conductors, devoted to the im- 
provement of the popular taste, the plenary encouragement of dramatic 
genius, and the creation of poetical susceptibilities in the masses, would 
do more to correct managerial abuses than any specific whatever that 
can be adopted or proposed. 








NEW BRIDGE OVER THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


Tuis modernisation of old Venice, by the construction of an iron bridge 
over the Grand Canal, hitherto only crossed by the Rialto, promises to 
be a work of consilerable interest. The municipal authorities had long 
entertained the desire to have this additional bridge, midway between the 
Rialto and the end of the Grand Canal, connecting the Campo San 
Stefano with the Piazetta delle Belle Arti; in order to facilitate the circu- 
lation between St. Mark’s and the Sestiere del Dosodura; and thus allow 
the inhabitants of the former to enjoy the beautiful walk of the Zartori, 
whilst inhaling the refreshing air that comes sweeping over the lagunes 
from the far-off mountainous district. Many projects were brought for- 
ward, and abandoned, either in consequence of their great expense, or of 
their inapplicability to the site destined to connect these populous 
quarters of the city. At length Mr. Neville, the English engineer, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the approbation of the city authorities, and 
a contract was entered into for the construction of the handsome 
structure which the Illustration shows completed. It will consist 
of a single span of 167 feet. There will be four girders, coupled, and 
carrying aplatform of about 18 feet in width, for the circulation of foot- 
passengers, the ascent to the platform being by two flights ofsteps. The 
balustrades, copings, and lower ornaments are to be of Gothic design, in 
cast-iron. The Bridge itself will be supported in cast-iron abutments 
of a conical form, having the appearance of fluted pedestals. The orna- 
mental portions of the structure are arranged and proposed by a com- 
mission ef the goempbers of the Academy of Beaux Arts. 

The systerh itself }ig qvall known in this country as the lightest, most 
economidal,) ang effective .bridge yet employed in railway structure ; 
and, besides the bridges put up by Mr. Neville himself, in 1849, on the 
Reading and-Reigate' Railway, many others of very large spans have 







since /eyected ; ahd, atong the rest, the Newarkdyke-bridge, of a 
sing] (of 260 feet. . But nei of these bridges can be compared to 
that itt tobe ‘constructed over the Grand Canal in Venice, in point 
of el ce of form or Nightnes f execution. The iron-work is to be 


and sent to Y¢nige for construction. 
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Literature. 


THE HisTorRY OF THE JEWS IN SPAIN, LITERARY AND POLITICAL: 
By Don Jos—E AMADOR DE Los Rios, Member of the Privy Council 
of her Majesty, the Queen of Spain, &. Madrid: 1852. In Spanish, 
“ Estudios Politicos,” &c. 

The author of the above work is not so well known in the literary worlds 
of Europe and America as many other Spanish writers; but our im- 
pression, from a perusal of his book, is, that he ought to occupy a distin- 
guished position among authors of the first class. Unlike many 
members belonging to the contemporaneous literature of Southern Europe, 
he has neither copied nor servilely imitated Byron and Scott, the pre- 
vailing error of modern Southern writers; and, in addition to his talentS 
as a savant, his style of composition is at once vigorous, fluent, and ele- 
gant; and the method and result of his researches extensive, original: 
and accurate. His writings, replete as they are with the nicer points of 
erudition, are devoid of every shade of pedantry ; and the reader is equally 
charmed with his depth of learning, and his simple and graceful manner 
of imparting it. 

The work to which M. de los Rios has devoted so much attention and 
industry is of a very important and happily-chosen character, and his 
description of the advance of the Jews throughout modern Europe dis- 
plays a brilliant picture of romantic incidents. In the history of the 
Hebrew race, there is something wild and extraordinary, in their dogged 
resolution—their stern and silent courage—their constant and obstinate 
resistance. Spain, besides, is the country in which the social progress of 
the persecuted, yet ever-victorious Hebrew, is marked by the most extra- 
ordinary signs. 

Immediately upon the settlement of the Jews in the Spanish domi- 
nions, a bold antagonism sprang up between the two races; and the 
causes of the collision between them can be distinctly traced. The chi- 
valrous and peculiar genius—the selfish patriotism of the Illiberians— 
violently opposed the intrusion of the exiled race, which, thus remaining 
in isolation, retained its inflexible individuality and its hatred to all 
foreign influence and intervention. 

In the year 301, the Council of Illiberis sent forth an edict charging 
that the possessors of rural domains “should be forbidden to permit the 
Hebrews to bless the fruits of the earth.” The deplorable superstition 
of the time inducing the belief that such a blessing “‘ would cause the 
Christian crops to be destroyed and blighted.” 

In the following years another edict was issued, which ordered that 
“no Spaniard should live in familiar or private terms with any Jew.” 

In the centuries following, it is well known that a most virulent and 
ferocious persecution was urged against the Jews; they were treated by 
the Gothic Kings as beasts of the field, and, as a consequence of this, 
when the Moors first invaded Spain, the crescent of Mahomet was joy 
fully greeted by the Jews, as their star of deliverance. 

Thus, whilst the Christians, under Pelagius and Farila, were taking re- 
fuge in their mountains and caves, and preparing themselves to recover, 
foot by foot, the possessions of which they had been deprived, the Jews 
and Saracens, forgetting their dispute, bound themselves in a bond of 
brotherhood against their common enemy. 

From that period, the paths of industry, commerce, and fine arts 
were open to the Jews ; and, as they increased in wealth, they advanced 
also in refinement. The Jews then became the general purveyors for 
both Christian and Moor, possessing the monopoly of all trades, such as 
bankers, casters, carvers, shipowners, merchants, &c. But persecution 
still continued its barbarous and cruel work, and the Jews were fre- 
quently burnt on the charge of necromancy. 

At this period (between the ninth and thirteenth centuries), the Jews, 
skilful, industrious, and saving, became the possessors of abundant 
wealth; and, as promoters of fine arts amongst a rude population, en- 
joyed great monopolies. The very spirit of refinement which charac- 
terised them, and their antipathy to war and bloodshed, were held up to 
contempt by the ardent and chivalrous Spaniard, and looked upon as 
sufficient excuse for any enormity which persecution would entail upon 
them. We do not find that any King except Alphonso the Wise dared 
to afford the Jews protection, and even that was precarious. The general 
opinion entertained of the despised sons of Israel may be judged of by 
the manner in which they are spoken of by both Don Lopez de Ayala in 
his “* Rimado de Salacio,” and by the author of the “ Chronicle of the Cid.” 
The vocubulary of abuse and invective is exhausted by them in denuncia- 
tions upon thisill-fated race. Notwithstanding this—in spite of laws and 
superstitions—these detested Jews continued monopolising the callings 
of physicians; astronomers, merchants, astrologers, and counsellors of 
Sovereigns, and, at the end of the thirteenth century, had prospered to 
such an extent, as to be enabled to pay to the Bishops and Chapters of 
Andalusia, Murcia, and Leon alone, the enormous sum of 25,648,500 
dineros. 

The number of Jews subjected to this taxation was 854,950; accord- 
ing to a document which our author has discovered in the records. Such 
a taxation was, properly speaking, a war of barbarism against civilisa- 
tion; and nothing can be more gratifying than to see how moral cou- 
rage and perseverance, aided by the prnctice of virtue and mental culti- 
vation, can triumph over the greatest obstacles in the world. 

This irrefragable truth might have received additional proof by the 
remarkable work of Don Jose de los Rios, had he not divided it 
into two sections, one devoted to the political progress and advance- 
ment, the other to the literary history of the Jews in Spain. This has 
a tendency to destroy the unity of the work, by presenting it under two 
distinct heads, and thereby confusing the real connexion between litera- 
ture and politics. 

In the literary section is shown the weighty influence of Rabbinical 
learning and Hebrew wisdom during the ninth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, upon developments of the Spanish language, which may be 
called the most powerful and concentrated tongue in Europe. In- 
deed, we should be inclined to regard the Jewish influence as great 
and as lasting as the Arabian (if not more so) in determining Spanish 
nationality, and in imposing a certain character upon Spanish lite- 
rature. 

Nowhere have the origin and development of the Inquisition and its 
practices been analysed and exposed with more curious and more striking 
impartiality. The author modifies and clears up much that is exag- 
gerated and obscure in the work of Don Llorente, on the same subject, 
whose statements bear too much the impress of partial judgment and 
partisanship to be depended on. 

When, in accordance with a barbarous policy, too much in harmony 
with the worst feelings of an uncivilised nation, the Jews were exiled 
from Spain, the same intellectual and moral powers which had struck 
down so many obstacles, and broken both the antagonism of national 
hatred and religious. anathema, rose again to be triumphant over banish- 
ment, spoliation, and poverty, like the vigorous flower of the cactus 
amid the sterile rocks, or in the hot and sandy desert. Such is the dra- 
matic chronicle of the aons of Israel. 

The literary history of the Spanish Jews, after the second expulsion 
from Spain, relates to persecution, toil, and endurance under the greatest 
suffering, and is very analogous to certain events in modern history. 

Amsterdam became the haven of refuge for exiled Jews, and honour- 
ably offered an asylum to wealth, science, and independence. And 
Holland, in return, derived the greater part of its reputation for learning 
and enlightenment from the efforts of this persecuted and stricken 
people. 

It was in Amsterdam that Baruch-Spinosa, the able pupil of Moses 
Morteiza, wrote in his cheerless garret those theories with which 
the philosophical world re-echoed. These facts which we have related 
give some colour to the favourite theme of Disraeli the younger, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Hebrew race is endowed 
with certain qualifications that will ultimately cause it to prevail ; nor 
is this highly-gifted, but sometimes paradoxical writer singular in his 
opinion. Strabo, writing in the ageof Augustus, says: “It is not easy 
to meet a place on earth where the Jews do not prevail when once 
admitted.” 

We have space for only a simple remark onthe hostility of the 
Arab and Jewish races against Christianity. The Mahommedan Arabs, 
considered as such, possess sympathies little in common with 
Europeans, by whom they are instinctively repulsed. The funda- 
mental elements of their character are incapable of modification ; 
they know no joys but sensual ones, and the burning sun of their 
natural land is essential to their happiness; the Christian accepts the 
expiation of the cross, and places his chief good in self-denial. Between 
such extremes no conciliation is possible, and when the Arabs ceased to 
be paramount, they disappeared altogether from Spain. 








The Jews, on the contrary, though equally antagonistic in creed and 
customs, maintained their ground among the Christians, and repaid, 
with deadly hate, the oppressions under which they laboured. This 
hate made them dangerous enemies; but our author shows that, re- 
strained as they were by the bigotry and the fears of their rulers, they 
yet lent to civilisation the most potent and essential elements. 

Don los Rios has opened a somewhat small vein in an extensive 
mine; but his work must be measured by its real and not by its ap- 
parent value, for it marks the point of junction between two rival races 
and literatures—or rather between two words of antagonism and con- 
tradiction—the EAst and the West. 





My Home 1N TASMANIA, DURING A RESIDENCE OF NinE YEARS. By 
Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. Twovolumes. John Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 


Mrs. Meredith is the wife of a settler in Van Diemen’s Land, and her 
nine years’ residence there has many of the features of romance. Her 
book begins with a clearing in the bush, building a house, laying out 
gardens, and making a home as much like an English home as 
the climate, condition of society, and all other circumstances, would 
permit. For this rough but necessary work—to result in a villa, with 
gardens and park, and all the elegances of a gentlewoman’s country 
abode in England—the Merediths had their path partly prepared 
by a senior Mr. Meredith; but in its progress came great floods, and 
worked great losses, exposed the family to danger, and put it to 
great expense. High prices stimulated premature clearing and large 
outlays, which greatly reduced prices of produce converted into large 
losses, turned prosperity iuto adversity, and compelled the settlers to 
leave the nest they were forming with so much care, and accept a 
Government appointment in another part of the colony. Hence travels 
and voyages under great difficulties; hence, too, enlarged knowledge of 
the colony and its various natural productions; and hence personal ad- 
ventures and historical references, woven in with personal observations ; 
altogether making a very pleasant book. Mrs. Meredith, in truth, is an 
artist of no ordinary accomplishments. She wields both pen and pencil 
with much force and much grace, tells her anecdotes in a lively manner, 
and illustrates her home by graphic sketches. In the latter she has 
been assisted by the Bishop of Tasmania, whose talents as an artist are 
considerable. She excels, however, in description. She is a good natural 
historian, and fills in her landscapes with the productions of the islands 
—its trees, its flowers, its animals, and its men; making the strange, 
and, in some instances, rugged, features of the country instinct with 
its true animal and vegetable life. Her pages give us a clear and a 
brighter picture of Tasmania than we have before met with. She 
has the advantage of a novel subject, for Tasmania has attracted 
much less attention and been much less frequently described than New 
South Wales, and her delineations both convey information and 
give pleasure by their freshness and beauty. Rich pictures of scenery, 
of rugged mountains and deep “ placid pools” in the beds of torrents, 
when the snows have ceased to melt and the rain to fall, overarched by 
fine old trees that seemed to have loved to bend down and gaze on 
themselves in the calm deep water, till they had grown into their posi- 
tion, where “ fine black cockatoos, merry craftsmen,” plied “ their skil- 
ful work of grub-hunting ;” discoursing, doubtless, on the quality and 
obstinate resistance of their prizes, are mingled in the book with more 
homely descriptions of a settler’s labours, the giving out stores, making 
butter and cheese, rearing pet calves, the looking after the operations of 
servants, the care of children, and all the troubles of a bush life, provided 
with tolerably large means, and aided by the services of convicts. The 
principal merit, however, of the book is a lively description of natural 
objects—the snakes, porcupines, kangaroos, wombats ; the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers ; the shells and minerals found on the island. Onespecimen, 
which we quote in preference only for its briefness, may entice the reader 
to peruse the whole book :— 


One or two pairs of ‘“‘ Superb Warblers” lived close to the garden fence, 
and for a long time I tried in vain to discover their nest. We often fed 
them, and they came boldly about us, but always baffled me when I en- 
deavoured to watchthem home. At last I felt quite sure I had found 
the grass tussock containing one nest; but, although this was not above 
two feet across, I was some time, still, ere I discovered the entrance, for 
of course I would not disturb anything; and the little creatures were so 
artful and cautious, and in such a sad state of fluttering, chirping trepi- 
dation when I was peeping about, that they distracted my attention, as 
they naturally intended todo. At last I accidentally looked directly into 
the little tube of woven grass and web, that served them as hall and ante- 
room—several blades of weeds waved before it, but still, on gazing intently 
down into the dark little cavity, I espied two or three little gaping mouths, 
and heard a faint small chirp. The two tiny parents of these tinier babies 
(which could not be much bigger than peas) were all the time flying 
round and round me, in most distressing terror, almost brushing my face 
with their delicate wings, in their anxiety to drive me away ; and the in- 
stant I drew back, both darted into the nest to see if all was right at 
home. Poor little flutterers, they need not have feared me. I only confided 
the secret of their abode to my husband, and so fearful was he of disturb- 
ing them, that I could not induce him to go near enough to examine the 
nest. In due time we had the pleasure of seeing the whole miniature 
family together ; the old birds in a great state of importance and flutter, 
feeding their droll brown little offspring most assiduously. 


There are a few political remarks—and no work on our troubled colo- 
nies is without them—from which it appears that the best interests of the 
colony are sometimes sacrificed, and its resources wasted, to gratify 
Official spite and official arrogance. Roads, for example, are made for 
the convenience of favourites, and not completed because they would 
serve individuals whom the authorities dislike. The treatment of the 
convicts is defended, and the society of Van Diemen’s Land vindicated 
from some of the assertions made by the too zealous opponents of the 
convict system. Mrs. Meredith is less an advocate of that than a de- 
fender of the settler and employer of convicts from certain imputations ; 
but it is plain, even from her pages, that the temporary prosperity of forced 
labour is,in the end, more than compensated by the great disadvantages of 
the despotic government necessary to give it effect. The employers are 
debarred from freedom of action as well as their assigned servants ; and 
communications are not made, and harbours are not improved, which 
private enterprise requires for its success, and which, if unfettered, 
though unaided, it would speedily accomplish. We are not surprised 
that the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land generally, though there are 
exceptions’, protest strongly against the continuance of the convict 
system. ‘Though there is much in the book relative to the convicts and 
to the aborigines, without which the nine years’ residence would be very 
incomplete, its staple is a vivacious and correct description of natural 
objects. We can promise Mrs. Meredith, we think, even a greater share 
of popularity for her present than her former work, ‘“‘ Notes and Sketches 
of New South Wales.” This book is the production of an elegant and 
accomplished woman, and is appropriately dedicated to “our most 
gracious and beloved Queen.” 





Tue UNIVERSAL LIBRARY OF THE BeEsT WoRKS OF THE BEST 
AvuTHORS OF ALL NATIONS. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


The certainty that the beneficial results of the diffusion of knowedge 
must ever be proportionate to the excellence of the works provided is a 
principle that cannot too closely be kept in view by all who aim at 
placing such works within the acquisition of the reading masses. Un- 
questionably there are fewer books of the hour printed now than a few 
years since; the public taste for literature is of a healthier tone than 
hitherto; and, although the cravings of the printing-machine may have 
led to the resuscitation of many works which were hardly worth re- 
viving, the demand for a higher class of books has largely prepon- 
derated. The “march of intellect,” at its outset, lay in the direct line 
of cyclopedian utilitarianism, which was rather the taste of the pub- 
lishers than of their cusjomers; but this has been succeeded by a desire 
for elegant and reflactive literature, which had too long been shut up in 
the libraries of the wealthy and luxurious. The printing-machine will, 
however, eventually these intellectual treasures through the length and 
breadth of the land, towards which great object the series of economical 
reproductions promised in the “ Universal Library” will powerfully 
contribute, both in standard excellence and variety. Starting with the 
Johnsonian maxim, “the chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors,” the projectors of the Universal Library propose it shall consist of 
“the best works of the best authors of all nations, in all departments of 
literature,” with the advantages of beautiful printing and illustration, 
and style of production, forming a collection of household classics, fitted 
for every educated circle in the empire. 

Six parts of the Library are before us. Part I. (Poetry) contains the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” two of Scott’s 
finest works. Part II. (Biography) is devoted to Walton’s “ Lives of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson.” Part III. (Voyages) 
contains “‘ Anson’s Voyages round the World, written by Benjamin 
Robins, from materials furnished by Lord Anson, although the name 
of Mr. Walter, chaplain of the Commodore’s ship, the Centurion, ap- 





pears in the title-page. Part IV. (Fiction) comprises Goldsmith's 
“* Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ Picciola,” from the French of Saintaine 
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Part V. (Essays) contains Alison’s elegant metaphysical treatise, en- 
titled “Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste.” Part VI. 
(Miscellaneous) contains Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy,” 

We should add that the “ Universal Library,” in addition to the best 
works of the best English authors, will comprise a selection from 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, Italian, Swedish, German, and Ame- 
rican writers. The Library is handsomely printed in large octavo, yet is 
issued at the rate of the cheapest periodicals ; and hereafter, when it is 
collected into volumes, it will be treasured as a valuable accession to 
the intellectual delights of a well-regulated home. 


A Tour oF ENQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. By EDMUND 
Srencer, Esq. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett, London. 


France and Italy are now as familiar to the reading and travelling por- 
tion of the British public as Margate is to our cockneys, or Boulogne to 
our pecuniary refug It is difficult to make interesting a new “ Tour 
of Enquiry” over such well-known ground, for a host of predecessors have 
gleaned all local traditions left unappropriated by the compiler of hand- 
books; and “special correspondents” have already chronicled every 
incident connected with the struggle for liberty in the one country, and 
its suppression in the other. Mr. Spencer, however, does not hesitate 
to undertake the arduous task, although ungifted, as it appears to us, 
with the qualifications requisite to render his work either instructive or 
amusing. We can neither compliment him on the astuteness of his 
discernment, nor on the brilliancy of his imagination ; for he has disco- 
vered nothing new, and invented nothing interesting ; his book is 
merely a collection of historical extracts (suited to his purpose), inter- 
larded with popular superstitions already known, and religious impos- 
tures long detected. A thorough hatred of Popery seems to be his 
ruling passion ; and, for its gratification, he appears prepared to sacri- 
fice his veracity as a narrator of events, and his principles as a con- 
sistent politician. . 

Mr. Spencer’s is one of a class of books which we cannot encourage— 
books which serve no other purpose than to disquiet the public mind, 
and create distrust amongst those for whose mutual interests union is 
essential. We feel no dread of Popish encroachments on our liber- 
ties ; for it is absurd to suppose that a power which is only maintained 
in Rome itself by French bayonets can hope to triumph or make any 
progress in Protestant England. 

It would be waste of time to follow Mr. Spencer in his travels through 
the beaten track which he has pursued. The navigation of the Rhone 
is pretty nearly as well known to us as that of the Thames; and every 
subject which he writes on, from the Faubourgs of Paris to the Campagna 
of Rome, will be found much more interestingly treated in the most 
common-place handbooks. 





Basiz: A Story oF MoperRN Lire. By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Three vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, London. 


“ Basil” is the autobiography of a young man of rank, who, falling in 
love with Margaret Sherwin, a linen-draper’s daughter, proposes for 
her at their first interview, and marries her within a week, 
under the stipulation that he should separate from his bride at 
the church-door, and not claim her as his own until the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth. On the very last evening of the year, and 
when anticipating the happiness which awaited him on the morrow, 
a mere accident leads Basil to discover the infidelity of his wife. He 
assails her paramour (Mannion, first clerk in her father’s establishment), 
and leaves him for dead, after having inflicted such personal injuries as 
render him an object of horror on his recovery. The guilty woman 
escapes, and her unhappy husband is picked up in a state of insensibility, 
and long confined to his bed in delirious fever. Old Sherwin endeavours 
to palliate his daughter’s conduct by denouncing the baseness of Man- 
nion for his attempt to entrap her, and asserting her innocence of any 
actual criminality. Finding his letters unanswered, he calls to demand 
an interview with Basil. The visits of such a person, coupled with his 
extraordinary behaviour, and the ravings of the invalid, induce his 
father to demand an explanation. All is avowed by the unfortunate 
son, who is denounced as a disgrace to his family, and driven forth as 
an outcast. Mannion, meantime, has been taken to an hospital, from 
whence he writes to Basil, when convalascent, avowing himself to be 
the son of a gentleman who had been prosecuted and hanged for forgery, 
by his (Basil's) father, with whom he had long lived on terms of the strictest 
intimacy ; detailing all the steps he had taken to deceive and disgrace him ; 
and concluding with a vow that the remnant of his life should be de- 
voted to the unceasing persecution of his own rival and the son of his 
father’s murderer. Margaret flies to her seducer, takes fever at the 
hospital, and dies. Mannion dogs Basil’s footsteps, and secretly spreads 
such reports about him, as compel him to abandon every place in which 
he seeks concealment. At length, while pursuing his victim, the wretch 
falls over a cliff, and is drowned. We subsequently find the hero of the 
story enjoying comparative peace of mind, and living tranquilly, with 
his sister Clara, in a happy retirement. 

Were the reviewer's duty confined exclusively to a criticism on the 
literary merits of the book submitted to his judgment, our task as re- 
gards the work now under consideration would be at once grateful and 
easy of accomplishment; for in “ Basil” we cannot fail to recognise a 
rare combination of pure style, and well-constructed plot of incidents, 
described with an appalling power, which yet do not outrage belief by 
their extravagance; and of characters drawn so like to nature, that 
their very truthfulness startles, while it amuses us. 

But, while according our tribute of admiration to the merits of “ Basil,” 
as a literary production, we cannot express our approval of the channel 
through which Mr. Collins conveys his moral, or the agency which he 
employs to elucidate it. In some medical cases the cure is said to be 
worse than the disease; and, applying the maxim to morality, 
we may be permitted to question the efficacy of good advice, when 
administered through the medium of highly-wrought scenes of 
criminality, but too well calculated to shock the modest mind. 
All the characters in Basil (save one) are conceptions calculated to 
degrade, not to elevate, the minds of its readers. Basil’s father is a cold- 
hearted man of the world, in whose narrow mind family pride swallows up 
all the kindlier feelings—one who cannot command our respect when in 
prosperity, nor excite our sympathy when in distress. His brother Ralph 
is a thoughtless, good-natured roué, who talks over his more youthful 
indiscretions with unbecoming levity, and alludes to an existing con- 
nection rather as a proof of prudence, which should be imitated, than as 
the admission of an error which should be avoided ; while the hero himself 
is nothing better than a silly sensualist, who sacrifices every other con- 
sideration to the gratification of mere animal instincts. 

These strictures will, we trust, be received in the spirit in which they 
are offered. Not for an instant doubting the purity of Mr. Collins's in- 
tentions, we hope to find his next subject more worthy of his pen, for we 
should be happy to hail the productions of so powerful a writer, not 
only as brilliant ornaments to literature, but as solid and efficient props 
to morality. 


THe White Rose 
3 vols. 


or THE Huron. By GEORGIANA C. Munro. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, London. 


“The White Rose of the Huron” is a story replete with incidents 
of the most exciting description, and in which the interest is un- 
flaggingly supported, until the final dénowement. At the commence- 
ment the style is somewhat lumbering and confused, but this defect 
disappears as the tale advances. The descriptions of Canadian Lake 
Scenery, are truly charming, and there is a power and freshness 
in the author’s style, which render her delineations of character natural 
and effective. Miss Munro aims throughout her book to exhibit the 
misfortunes which surely follow the indulgence of vindictive feelings, 
and the rewards which as certainly attend on patient resignation, and 
the strict fulfilment of our duties, and this meritorious task she has 
fully accomplished, without the utterance of a sentiment which we should 
wish suppressed or of a word which we should desire to see expunged. 


CasTLE Avon. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” In three 
volumes. Colburn and Co., Great Marlborough-street, London. 


“‘ Castle Avon” is a book which will in no wise detract from the literary 
triumphs of its author. The object of the work is moral, the story is 
interesting, and the characters are drawn with that delicacy and force 
which render the productions of the writer of “ Emilia Wyndham” so 
pre-eminent amidst the mass of tawdry publications which form the 
light literature of the day. Although the plot has got nothing to boast of 
on the score of originality, the wild and lawless life of the gipsies is so 
graphically and so pleasingly put before us, that we read the descrip- 
tion of their camps and the delineation of their fierce passions with as 
much avidity as if they had now been presented to us for the first time. 
Lady Aylmer is one of those sweet and natural characters, in which 
maternal affection crushes all selfish thoughts, and love becomes en- 
during, The Dean and his titled wife are, we fear, but too true 





types of the overpaid dignitaries of the Church, and of their fine lady 
helpmates. The consequences which the first false step entails are 
vividly depicted in the mental sufferings, and ultimate ruin, of Mr. 
Gorhambury. And Philip’s fate affords a striking illustration of how 
the most happy prospects may be marred by instability of purpose 
and want of determination to do right; while rigid adherence to the 
same high principle is justly rewarded by the elevation and happiness 
of the charming Hernana. Were it necessary to select passages from 
a work which abounds in highly-wrought scenes, and in those striking 
incidents so necessary to sustain the interest in works of fiction, we 
should call the attention of our readers to Hester’s struggles between 
love and guilt, before and after the murder of the Gipsy Queen, and to 
the interview in the summer-house, when Mrs. Gorhambury discloses the 
baseness of her son to Hernana, and they part for ever. 


A Day oF PLEASURE: a Simple Story for Young Children. 
HARRIET MyrTLe. Addey and Co. 


This is a pleasant nursery tale, picturing a day in the life of a child, and 
that its birth-day. It has eight periods and incidents! morning, trials 
of temper, things to mend, the visit, home again, a happy evening, 
peaceful sleey, and night. The style is lively and attractive ; and the 
descriptive portion painted in natural colours, while the incidents are 
life-like: the children ask clever questions, and the larger growth, in 
reply, illustrate by what is passing before them; and the small quarto has 
eight clever scenes, by Hablock Browne. 


By Mrs. 


The ADVENTURES OF A BEAR, AND A GREAT BEAR TOO. By ALFRED 
Extwes. Addey and Co. 


The bear is altogether a very droll fellow, and has afforded infinite 
mirth to bipeds. His assumption of human actions make him really a 
comical creature; but, seriously speaking, if the bear imitates his 
lords, they some times imitate him ; a “ bear of a man” is common par- 
lance for a rude fellow. However, the little quarto shows us the bear in 
merrier moods. First, we have Mr. and Mrs. Bruin “ at home;” a 
family brawl ensues, and young Bruin turns out upon his travels, is 
coldly received by Wylde Boare, Esq., and has his first rencontre with a 
pack of terriers, and retreats up a tree in the forest. He strays to Ca- 
neville, there makes the friendship of that very learned pig, Herr 
Schwein, and becomes an adept in street tricks, in one of 
which, balancing a stick upon his forehead, and spinning on 
it a pewter platter, he makes a wonderful impression upon the 
gaping dogs of Caneville, and even the birds twitter admiration ; and 
he becomes a very great Bear, styling himself Count Von Bruin; but 
is outwitted in an affair with the Hon. Miss Greyhound, by the cunning 
of Fox; he joins a fast club, and soon falls from his prosperity to keep- 
ing the sport at “ three throws a penny.” His next reverses are “ sell- 
ing the natives,” and “ cheap harmony,” becomes blind, and subsists on 
the scanty charity of Caneville ; and, ere he dies, repents his former life, 
and warns many a gay dog of the faults which had been his own ruin. The 
story is told with great humour, and a true perception of the ridiculous, 
the effect of which is much heightened by the illustrations of the nine 
phases of Bruin’s career. ‘“‘ The last head,” Bruin “ totally blind,” is 
a piece of true pathos. These illustrations are from the pencil of Har- 
rison Weir, and their individuality is admirable. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By J. H. 
STOcQUELER, Esq. Vol. IJ. London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


Mr. Stocqueler has earned the right, as an elegant and effective lec- 
turer upon the great Duke’s campaigns, to appear before the world with 
a complete and full-length portrait of the illustrious hero, whose 
exploits he has so deeply studied and can so gracefully narrate. The 
work before us is the second and concluding volume of the best 
popular biography of the Duke which has yet appeared. It possesses 
all the merits which made Mr. Stocqueler’s vivd voce explanations 
so attractive at the Gallery of Illustration. The style, easy and 
colloquial, leads the reader rapidly through the crowd of events 
which Mr. Stocqueler’s pen has known how to invest with dramatic 
interest. One especial merit of the present biography is that we 
never lose sight of the Duke. Political events and contemporary per- 
sonages are briefly described, whenever the recapitulation is necessary 
to enable the reader to comprehend the Duke’s course of action, and to 
throw a light upon his character. But the author is never led away by 
subsidiary lights to pursue investigations of collateral importance. He 
extricates himself by a rare tact from everything and everybody but the 
great subject of hismemoir. The Great Captain is ever the chief and 
central figure upon the canvas. 

The volume before us takes up the Duke’s biography at the flight of 
Napoleon from Elba, and the commencement of those gigantic prepa- 
rations for war which filled Europe with dread. Often as the story of 
the glorious field of Waterloo has been told, it will ever possess a ma- 
gical fascination for Englishmen, arising not less from the abundance 
of materials and incidents than from the immortal valour which shed 
additional lustre upon the name of Englishmen. 

The morning of the 18th June broke gloomily upon the allied camp. 
A knowledge of the Prussian defeat at Ligny, the British retreat 
from Quatre Bras to Waterloo, and some suspicions regarding the con- 
stancy and steadiness of the foreign contingents, were well calculated 
to cause a feeling of depression in the British camp. A more cheerless 
and miserable night never heralded so great and terrible a contest. 
When the storm continued, and the night of the 17th set in, orders were 
given to the troops to pile arms, but no man was on any account to quit 
his position. The only provision they had was the remnant of the salt 
provisions served out on the 16th. Having partaken of their meagre 
fare, the only question was how to pass the night. To lie down upon 
the wet ground was not to be thought of, and tostand up all night was a 
bad preparation for a heavy’s day’s fighting. |The soldiers endeavoured 
to light fires, but the rain soon put them out. The only plan they could 
adopt was to gather armfuls of the standing corn, and to roll it 
together to make a sort of mat, on which they placed their knapsack: 
upon this they sat, each man holding his blanket over his head to keep off 
the rain. The precaution was almost useless; for every man was 
thoroughly drenched. The salt provisions, the exertion, and the heat 
of the weather together caused an intolerable thirst throughout the 
battle. At night-fall on the 18th all the cry of the wounded was for 
“ water!” and many of the survivors were almost maddened by thirst. 

With the returning sun came the whole self-reliance and invincible 
determination to which Soult and Foy bore such impressive testimony. 
“ You are going to see a great battle, my Lord,” said Lord Hill, on the 
morning of Waterloo, to an English Peer who had come from Brussels 
with the courage of his race, to witness the deadly struggle, en amateur. 
The first and second in command of the British force never had any 
misgivings. ‘“‘ Was there any part of the day in which your Grace 
despaired?” asked Sir Walter Scott. ‘“ Never!” was the reply. The 
same question was put by Haydon, the painter, to Lord Hill. “ De- 
sponded ?” replied Lord Hill, “‘ Never! There never was the least panic ; 
we had gained rather than lost ground by the evening. No, there was 
not a moment when I had the least doubt of the result.” The same 
feeling was diffused by the veteran soldiers among the ranks. One of 
the Duke's aides-de-camp, on passing some English soldiers who were 
awaiting an attack from French cavalry, advised them to reserve their 
fire until the enemy were upon them. “Never mind us, sir,” cried an 
old soldier in the ranks, “we know our duty. How cruelly 
their patience and endurance were tried, and how nobly the exposed 
squares stood their ground—shall it not be a favourite theme with the 
poet and historian until the end of time? “ When will we get at them>” 
cried the Irish regiments, as they surveyed the havoc made in their 
ranks, “The loss of individual regiments, under circumstances so 
maddening, was prodigious. One had 400 men mowed down in square, 
without drawing a trigger; it lost almost all its officers, and a subaltern 
commanded it for half the day.” Another, when nearly annihilated, 
sent to require support; none could be given, and the commanding 
officer was told “he must stand or fall where he was.” Knowing the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of life that was going on, Napoleon calculated on 
wearying the British into defeat. “Ever and again the masses of the 
enemy came dashing against the British squares, and were rolled back 
as from stone walls; but not without making fearful breaches in the 
living masonry, which were instantly and steadily filled up. “‘ The enemy 
had gained the orchard of Hougoumont; but the chiteau was held 
by the British Guards, and our right was still unturned. The French 
had gained La Haye Sainte; but Napoleon’s tremendous charge upon 
our centre failed notwithstanding. Hour after hour did the British in- 
fantry stand ‘rooted to the ground,’ heedless of the storm of grape, 
the charges of cavalry, and the shock of infantry. Well might Foy 
warn the Emperor, ‘ Que Vinfanterie Anglaise en duel est le diable, 
No wonder that more than 600 officers were killed or wounded at 
Waterloo, or that the Duke’s army had 15,000 men placed hors de combat 
at nightfal.” 

Mr. Stocqueler gives an interesting sketch of the proceedings of the 





Allies upon their occupation of Paris, and triumphantly vindicates 
the judgment, prudence, and magnanimity displayed by the Duke in the 
command of the Allied armies. 

The remaining portion of the volume is taken up by the eminent civic 
services and political career of the Duke. A Tory of the Castlereagh 
school, at the end of the war, the Duke, as Prime Minister, lived to feel 
and to recognise the growing force of the democratic element in the 
British Constitution, and its absorption of much of the power and pri- 
vilege which, in his youth, were regarded as the prescriptive possessions 
of the Crown and the aristocracy. A life spent in the camp, and devoted 
to military affairs, was not the best school of statesmnaship for the future 
Minister of a free commercial country. But his rare sagacity and 
his practical spirit, and, still more, his intimate political connection and 
private friendship with the greatest statesman of his time, enabled him 
to vanquish most of his early prejudices, and to view calmly, and 
without misgiving, the increasing influence of the people in the 
government of the country. Yet there was one of his early 
antipathies which he never sought to surmount. He disliked the 
press, and never displayed the smallest personal civility to any of its 
members. While Sir Robert Peel, on the very day when he resigned 
office, took up his pen, in the most generous spir.t, to thank an inde- 
pendent journalist for his able, valuable, and discriminating support, 
the Duke of Wellington never seemed to relax in the steady dislike 
which he bore to journalism and to public writers. Mr. Stocqueler offers 
the best apology for the Duke’s contempt of the fourth estate that can 
be found :— 


The Duke never held the newspaper pressin much respect. The informa- 
tion which it conveyed to the public during the Peninsular war, although 
of the deepest interest to the British community, was offensive to him, 
because the same information reached the enemy whom it was of 
importance to keep in ignorance of the operations of the English camp 
and the disposition of the troops. Moreover, the press libelled him without 
mercy, giving publication to the grossest falsehoods, and assigning the 
worst motives to those acts which proved to be the result of the most 
consummate judgment, the most profound forethought, and the purest 

atriotism. But he took no steps to procure the punishment of the 
ibellers. He despised, or affected to despise, them. He found a safety- 
valve for his wrath in calling them “ rascally,” “ licentious,” and so forth ; 
and upon one occasion he wrote to Sir Henry Wellesley, “ What can be 
done with such libels and such people, except to despise them and con- 
tinuing one’s road without noticing them?” 


The Duke's error was in failing to perceive that the character of the 
press improved pari passu with the character of our public men. If the 
opposition press libelled the Duke they did but repeat the philippics of 
opposition leaders in Parliament. Public men did not hesitate to get 
up in the House of Commons and affirm that the Duke’s earlier battles 
were fought for a peerage. The commander whom posterity will rever- 
ence for his incessant care for the lives of his men, was held up to 
denunciation in the British Parliament for making the blood of his 
troops subervient to the purposes of a selfish and guilty ambition: 
for at that time unscrupulous jobbing, and gross Parliamentary cor- 
ruption, had eaten out the heart of faith from the body corporate. 
If the press were unjust, Ministers were self-seeking and arbitrary. 
As the Government became more amenable to public opinion, the 
journalists became more just, candid, moderate, and impartial. 
But to the last the Duke regarded the newspapers with the old 
Peninsular feeling of hatred and contempt. No public man in 
England can afford to despise the press, and what the Duke may 
have gained in dignity he lost in public influence from this circum- 
stance. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that the unfriendly 
feelings which the Duke was at no pains to conceal towards the “ fourth 
estate,” shortened his lease of power, and rendered him unable to main- 
tain the position of Prime Minister. But the Duke was implacable. He 
would not accept the services of a class of adherents among whom he 
could establish no principle of order, discipline, subordination, or respon- 
sibility. Of his dislike more particularly to see military affairs made 
the subject of newspaper discussion, a striking instance occurred in the 
case of the disputed sword of Ciudad Rodrigo, The story is stiH more 
interesting on other accounts,.and we need make no apology for laying it 
before our readers in the words of the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the communication :— 


It will be recollected that, at Ciudad Rodrigo, Lieutenant W. Mackie 
led the Forlorn Hope, at the “ great breach,” and Lieutenant John Gur- 
wood that at the “little breach.” After the capture of the fortress, Lord 
Wellington presented the French Commandant’s sword to Lieutenant 
Gurwood, and chose him as his esquire when knighted by Marshal 
Beresford as Knight of the Bath: for the victor at Ciudad Rodrigo 
had been, while in India, only named for that eminent military order. 
Some sixteen years since, the writer of the present notice was on terms 
of intimacy and confidence with Colonel Gurwood, and also knew per- 
sonally Major Mackie; and while the latter spoke of the former as “a 
lucky fellow, who was taken by the right hand by the right sort,’ Colonel 
Gurwood always remarked that “a braver fellow never breathed than 
Major Mackie ; but that he had not been fairly used by the Horse-Guards 

eople.” Colonel Gurwood was much annoyed, on the appearance of 
Maxwell’s “ Life of Wellington,” to find himself severely handled on the 
matter of the Forlorn Hope and the sword. On my speaking to him, and 
naming other notices on the same subject, he was much vexed, and re- 
marked that they would drive him mad about it. On my remarking to 
him, ‘‘ Why do you not lay the matter before the Duke, and get him to 
interfere, and settle the point in dispute ?” he replied, ‘‘ When the work 
first appeared, 1 waited on the Duke, and pointed out the obnoxious 
passage, and begged his Grace’s permission to reply to the falsehood ; but 
received a positive refusal, in terms anything but courteous :—‘ Don’t 
make a —— fool of yourself. You won the sword ; I gave it to you; and 
you've got it—keep it, and let them write and be ——. Have nothing 
to do with those writing fellows, for if once you begin controversy, 
you'll always have your fingers in an inkstand. Curse them! Take 
no notice of them.’ This (said the Colonel) closed my lips, and 
tied up my hands.” I then adverted to Napier’s history, in which 
Gurwood is censured for going ‘ too far to the left.” On this, the Colonel 
said, “ It’s very well for Colonel Napier to find fault; but, really I had 
good reasons for what I did. Had I led the ‘forlorn hope’ to the spot 
pointed out in the directions, not a soul would have escape: I therefore 
took my men to another spot, and getting into a wet ditch with ice in it, 
and crawling on our hands and knees, we got out of the range of the shot, 
and so reached the breach. At the foot, we assembled ; and I was about 
the fourth up the crumbling walls. When near the top, I found a French 
otlicer (with one foot on the wall and one on a gun turned round longwise) 
loudly shouting ‘ Vive la France Vive l’Empereur!’ and, thinking he 
would be better out of the way, I threw my sword well down for a stron 
up-cut at him. At that moment a musket was fired so close to me that 
thought my head was blown off; as it was, I was blown down in the open- 
ing. Iwas stunned for two or three minutes, when one of ve men asked 
me if I was wounded, and bound a cotton handkerchief tightly round my 
head. I shook myself, and found I was not much hurt. But the discharge 
left its mark (and, pushing up the hair on the left side of his forehead, 
there remained the marks of many small blue grains of gunpowder). 
After we had passed through the breach, and got some little way into the 
town, we came to a large stone building, outside of which a French 
soldier was — if there was any English officer who could speak 
French? I replied, I could; and he then led me (some of our men fol- 


lowing) down a long stone passage to a large room, in which the governor 


of the town (General Barrié) and some of his staff were. On entering, 
the butt-end of a musket would have levelled me to the ground, but it 
was stopped by one of my companions. When order was obtained, 
the General said, as the town was won, he at once surrendered; and I 
asked him to give up his sword, as a proof of his intentions. He 
ave it up immediately, and I asked him to take my arm, which 
he did, and we left the building, followed by some of our soldiers. 
On gaining the street, the first officer I encountered was General 
Picton, whom I addressed, and asked where I could find his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief ? He said, ‘I am General 
Picton, can’t Ido? I said, ‘No, General, I must see his Excellency.” 
He then directed me to where he had seen him a few minutes previous, 
near the ramparts. We went forward to the walls, and there I found 
Lord Wellington with his staff. I introduced the French commander, 
and gave the sword into his Lordsh p’s hands. He merely remarked, 
* Very well, that'll do. Who are you—what name?’ I replied * Lieutenant 
John Gurwood, 2nd battalion of the 52nd;’ and he then said, ‘0! I 
shan’t forget—you can go to your regiment.’ And I then joined my 
battalion. A few days after the town was taken, a review took place 
on the glacis ; and, er some short time, my name was called ; and on 
arriving where Lord Wellington stood, his mee yo yee me with 
the sword, and said it fairly belonged to me, as I had led one of the first 
forlorn hopes he had directed in that war, and taken the commandant my- 
self. I afterwards had a little notice, in French and English engraved on 
the hilt, to this effect—This, the sword of General Barri¢é, commandant 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, was presented, on the glacis of that fortress, by 
General the Earl of Wellington, K.C.B., to Lieutenant John Gurwood, 
January, 1812. And now you know all I can tell you of the history of 
the storming, and my claim to the sword of General Barrié.” 

Mr. Stocqueler has made a liberal use of these contemporary tributes 
to the Duke’s fame by which the press of England has so nobly avenged 
itself for the neglect and dislike of our greatest hero. If it could be 
permitted to him to revisit the scene of his earthly career, the Duke of 
Wellington would perhaps admit that the injustice of the journalism of 
1809 and 1810 has been amply atoned by the glowing, eloquent, and 
generous eulogies which the public writers of 1852 have pronounced 
over the bier of the immortal dead. 























WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


WHeEn the Dukedom was conferred upon the late Duke of Wellington, 
and the choice of the locality was left to himself, he selected “ Wel- 
lington, in Somerset,” partly because he was Lord of the Manor of Wel- 
lington, and partly because of its contiguity to ‘“ Wesley,” the village 
which originally gave the family its name. 

Of the town of Wellington we gave a distant view in the ILuts- 
TRATED LONDON News for November 20, 1852. We now engrave a 
view of the interior. 

Wellington is an exceedingly neat and cleanly market town, well 
paved, and lighted by gas. It has a fine old church, which contains the 
remains of, as well as a very fine monument to, Queen Elizabeth’s 
famous Lord Chief Justice Popham, who was also born in the town. 
Here also is a chapel of ease, y the late vicar, the Rev. W. P. 
Thomas. The building which forms a prominent feature in the Illustra- 
tion is a very commodious markethouse, built a few years since by tl 
inhabitants on property leased to them by the late Duke of Wel 
lington. Besides the necessary provision for a tolerably large market, 
the building has a spacious reading and lecture-room. The town de- 
rives considerable importance from the large serge manufactures in its 
immediate neighbourhood, which employ a great number of poor; and 
the serges are sent to all parts of the world, especially to China. 

On an elevated ridge of the Blackdown-hills, about two miles from 
the town, stands the monument “ To Arthur, Marquis of Wellesley.” 
It was built in 1817, has been since injured very considerably by light- 
ning and neglect; but it is about to be restored and ornamented by 
public subscription. This monument can be seen from some parts of the 
Bristol Channel; and, from the town itself, is a very striking object, 
owing to its great elevation, as well as to the height and romantic gran- 
deur of the hill on which it stands. 
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THE TOWN OF WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, 

On a beautiful and sequestered spot in the vicinity of the town, op- 
posite to that side on which the monument is placed, stood, until 
within a few years, a magnificent demesne, known by the name of 
Chipley-house. 
and there is much reason to believe that in his retirement there, that 
great man wrote his celebrated work. On the death of its late owner 
this mansion became the property of E. A. Sanford, Esq., late M.P. for 

he western division of the county; and by him, owing (it is believed 

) the irremediable ravages which time had made upon it, was razed to 
the ground. 

On the 13th inst., a meeting was held at Taunton, to raise funds for 
the repair of the Wellington Monument on Blackdown-hill. A Cor- 
respondent of the Somerset County Herald of Saturday last, recommends 
the following plan for the restoration of the obelisk, the mode to be fol- 
lowed, and the materials to be used:—‘“ It appears from Mr. Giles’s 
report (says this Correspondent), that the walls are built of rubble-work, 
faced with a coarse-grained sandy freestone; that the former is sound— 
the latter decayed, and falling into pieces. I would recommend, under 
these circumstances, to let the rubble remain, and strip off the ashlar (or 
facing) from top to bottom, and replace it by new work. I know nothing 
better, or a more endurable material, than the kind of stone made use of 
in the building of Trinity Church, in Taunton, which comes, I believe, 
under the description of a magnesia limestone; and, if I am right in this 
respect, is of similar quality to that used in the new Houses of Parlia- 
Stones, at certain intervals, should be bonded into the rubble- 
work, and the whole held together by copper clamps. 
material should be considered too expensive, iron must be substituted in 
its stead, though very inferior. The work should be set in Roman 
cement, and c: ire taken to wet the rubble with water, as the facing is 
carried up. The pedestal I would face with granite from the Dartmoor 
quarries.” The writer adds, let the monumentbe roofed with a stone 





RAILWAY AROUND PARIS. 


In more troublous times, it gave shelter to John Locke; | 
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arch ; a statue would be out of place here; perhaps a large copper ball 
might surmount the summit, A granite slab should bear an inscription, 
cut in letters about three inches deep; say a few words, as “ To ARTHUR, 
FIRST DUKE OF WELLINGTON, AND HIS VICTORIES, 1853.” 





RAILWAY AROUND PARIS. 


By a law of June, 1842, M. Baude, engineer, was instructed to consider 
the question of the junction of the various railways from the French me- 
tropolis, by a railway which should encircle Paris. This scheme at that 
time encountered considerable opposition from the private interests 
affected, and from the interference which such a measure threatened to 
many branches of industry in Paris. The high price of land throughout 
the line taken by the proposed railway was also a serious obstacle in the 
way of this great and useful undertaking. When the revolution of Fe- 


| bruary, 1848, occurred, it was necessary to minister to the necessities of 
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many unemployed workmen, and the scheme of a railway around Paris 

Was again revived. The depreciated value of land at this juncture 

favoured the project, and the Provisional Government, after a favourable 

opinion had been pronounced by the Conseil des Ponts et Chaussées, or- 

—— the immediate execution of the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture around 
aris. 

Two engineers (Messrs. Brame and Thoyot) were appointed to advise 
with M. Baude; and, at a later period, the Council-General of the Seine, 
and the Central Commission of Railways, devoted several of their sittings 
to an examination of the different modes of executing the project. At 
length a decree of the 11th December, 1851, under the Ministry of M 
Magne, finally ordered the execution of the railw ay. 

The a. of this railway is to join together the various lines of railway 
in Paris assengers also will be conv veyed upon it, but its principal 
object is to enable merchandise to be removed from any one of the rail- 
ways having their termini in Paris to any other, without the necessity for 
changing carriages. The quantity of merchandise which will be trans- 
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mitted along the first portion of the railway opened a few days since is 
estimated at from 400,000 tons to 500,000 tons a year. 

At present we believe the traffic takes place in the waggons‘of the dif- 
erent companies using the line. But the railway will have its own 
carriages, which will be at the service of the various companies. The cost 
of the line has been from 9,000,000f. to 10,000,000f. The Railway Com- 
panies of Rouen, du Nord, Strasburg, Lyons, and Orleans give to the 
State each 1,000,000f. The State executes the works by the engineers, and is 
bound to deliver up the railway in a finished state in two years. The Go- 
vernment contributes from 4,000,000f. to 5,000,000f. towards the construc- 
tion of the line. The companies each name two members, who form a 
syndicate, to which the administration of the line is entrusted. The di- 
rectors and chefs dexploitation form a working and tratlic committee; so 
that the staff of the Chemin de Ceinture, as this railway is called, only 
consists of an executive manager and a general secretary. 

The railway is fifteen kilometres in length (between nine and ten 
miles). It starts from the Paris and Rouen Railway, at the Batig- 
nolles, passes behind Montmartre (See Sketch); then under the 
Northern and Strasburg Railway; crosses the Canal de St. Denis; 

asses by tunnels under Belleville and Charonne, each tunnel being 
rom 1000 to 1100 metres (the metre is rather more than 39 inches) in 
length; it then passes over the line of the Lyons Railway, and gains the 
Seine, which it crosses by a stone bridge ; and finally forms a junction at 
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MILAGRAYA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AND GARDEN, 


Ivry with the Orleans line. 

branches of its own with the stations of each of these companies. It is 
| within the fortifications of Paris, at a short distance from the strategetic 
road, and forms a slope and cutting almost along its whole extent, 
making, as it were, a second line of fortification. 

The railway is carried through the Communes of Batignolles, Mont- 


the seats of numerous and varied branches of industry. 


with each other. 

The Western Railway Company demands a junction with the other 
railways by the continuation of the Chemin de Ceinture, and the Govern- 
ment proposes to accede to the request, so as to enclose Paris without any 
break in the circle. 

Another part of the Chemin de Ceinture is at present in course of con- 
struction by the separate company of St. Germain, which is making a 
railway through Auteuil and the Bois de Boulogne. It is estimated that 
3,000,000 passengers, pleusure-seekers, &c., will be brought upon the line 
by the attractions of the villages through which it passes, and the embel- 
lishments proposed and in course of execution in the Bois de Boulogne. 

In one year the first part of the line has been given up by the con- 
tractors for the purposes of traffic ; eight bridges have been constructed, 
two of them under the Northern and Strasburg Railways, and this with- 





The Chemin de Ceinture is connected by | 


martre, La Chapelle, La Vilette, Belleville, Charonne, Bercy, Ivry—all | 
A service of | 
omnibuses is in contemplation on this route, to unite all these suburbs | 
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out interrupting or an instant the traffic upon these lines. The bridges 
are of iron. The line, begun after the coup d’éat, was in progress before 
the Empire. 

| Weare indebted for these details to the politeness of M. Brame, engi- 
| neer of the railway, whose obliging attention we have much pleasure in 
acknowledging. 
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OPENING OF A NEW CHURCH IN CEYLON. 


THESE picturesque scenes represent the ceremony of opening a Chure 
lately erected in Ceylon, where advantage seems to have been taken o 
the luxuriant vegetation of the country to give a highly festal character 
to the out-door ceremony. 

The Church, which is of Gothic design, has been erected under the di- 
rection and through the infiuence of the Rev. Mr. Thrustan at Miligraya, 
about three and a half m:les from the Fort of Colombo on the Galle-road 
There was a large assemblage of respectably-dressed natives, and a very 
considerable number of European ladies and gentlemen, to whom the 
proceedings must have been not a little interesting. Mr. Thrustan read 
the evening service alternately in English and Singhalese, and the Bishop 
addressed the English portion of the congregation direct, and th 
natives through an interpreter. A well-merited tribute was borne 


OPENING OF A NEW CILURCIE AT MILIGRAYA, NEAR COLOMBO, IN CEYLON, 
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to Mr. Thrustan’s 


uiet perseverance, the results of which in a 
few years had been the establishment of a mission including 400 regis- 
tered families; twenty-five schools with 500 children; and five places 
of worship, three of these equal in outward appearance and stability 


to that in which they were then met. These were erected chiefly 
by the contributions of natives, assisted by the large-hearted bene- 
volence of friends in England. Reference was made to two industrial 
schools, in the garden connected with one of which a large num- 
ber of the most useful fruits and vegetables are successfully culti- 
vated: including fine-looking arrow-root; and the boys have been 
very successful in drying oo The church, apart from the sacred 
purpose to which it is dedicated, is an ornament to the neighbourhood in 
which it is situated. The walls were painted to represent a quiet 
grey stone, and even the Tats which filled the pointed windows 
were in perfect accordance with the Gothic style of the build- 
ing, the substance of which they are formed (cocoa-nut leaf midrib, 
if we mistake not) being neatly arranged into lozenge forms. 
Covered with green paint, it has all the effect of iron wire. The approach 
to the church was ornamented in the native style with festoons of young 
cocoa-nut leaves, a triumphal arch of this material standing immediately 
in front of the building. The Bishop’s address was earnest, with no 
mixture of objectionable matter. He solemnly impressed on his Christian 
hearers the propriety of finding incentives to renewed zeal for their purer 
faith in the example of the Buddhists and demon-worshippers. Altogether, 
the scene was pleasant and interesting. At the conclusion of the service 
a coilection was made. 








Sine Arts. 


Oxssequies of the LATE ILLUSTRIOUS FIELD-MARSHAL the DvuKE of 
WELLINGTON, K.G., &c. Drawn on Stone by Andrew Maclure. 
Published by Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor. 

This is a highly-interesting record of an ever-memorable solemnity. It 
comprises, besides a well-executed portrait of the departed hero, six 
artistic and well-executed views of the principal features in his obsequies— 
viz., the Lying in State ; the Departure of the Funeral Procession from 
the Horse-Guards ; the Procession passing Apsley-house; again at Tra- 
falgar-square ; its arrival at St. Paul’s; and, lastly, the Funeral Cere- 
mony within that sacred edifice. The various points of view are well 
chosen, and the subjects generally treated with equal judgment and 
taste, and throughout with remarkable spirit. The prints are of a large 
folio size, and are adapted either for the portfolio or for framing. 








COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE of MURAL DECORATION, as PRACTISED in 
Our Own CounTrRY and on the Continent of Europe, &c. (with 
Illustrations). By THOMAS PURDIE, Esq. 

Mural decoration has come in for its full share of the attention of late 

years beginning to be manifested in regard to the decorative arts gene- 

rally ; and, taken in connexion with design in furniture, it is one of the 
most interesting departments in which a judicious and suggestive taste 
may be employed. The little brochure before us is in substance a paper 
read nearly a twelvemonth ago, before the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land, held at Aberdeen; and it is accompanied by eight lithographic 
prints, in large folio, of designs for mural decoration, which the author 
considers worthy of admiration and study. Some of these are copies of 
wall-decorations, displayed by French artists at the Great Exhibition 

1851; others are copied from distinguished salons in Paris; and two 
are original compositions. 

The author considers the taste of the French in these matters to be pre- 
eminent, and attributes their superiority to the patronage bestowed upon 
the Fine Arts in the earlier time after their revival; a patronage which, 
as he observes, has bequeathed to posterity a distinct style known ag 
Rénaissance—modified by peculiarities under Francis I., Louis XIV., and 
Louis XV., respectively. We fully concur in the important influence of 
patronage and fashion in fostering art; but we cannot allow it to be sup- 
posed that, of the Western nations, the French were alone, or even fore- 
most, in encouraging art and artists at the period in question. In Spain, 
handicraft and art had long had a home, before even the time of the revi- 
val; of Flanders, the same may be said; and in England art met with 
liberal encouragement under Henry VII. and VIII.; and more recently 
from James I. and Charles I. And though the domestic troubles which 
began in the reign of the latter, and the popular prejudices against art, 
overthrew and destroyed much that had been accomplished, scattering 
the contents of Royal and other collections over the face of Europe, and 
obliterating the traditions of a refined accomplishment, it must not be 
forgotten that, after a long period of trouble, England again came forward 
with eagerness, and with success, to repair the havoc of the past, and to 
revive the national taste for art. In France it happened that the period 
of national trouble was longer delayed by more than a century; and the 
Rénaissance style, as we have seen, went on flourishing there to the end of 
the reign of Louis X V., and even received some slight modifications in the 
early part of the reign of Louis XVI., which are called after him; but 
still, throughout all these two centuries, Rénaissance was the style—at best 
an inferior application of high art, and partaking of all the features of its 
decline—and to this very day, all that survives of art after three-quarters 
of a century of social anarchy, is Rénaissance—pure Rénaissance, as it is 
called—being no other than abject copyism of the Rénaissance of the days 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. This is a fact which, at any rate, does not 
say much for the creative powers of our French neighbours, and might 
warn us against too unreservedly resigning ourselves to an imitation of 
their practice, much less a copying of their models. 

Returning, however, to the subject more particularly before us, we must 
observe that, although mural decoration or wall-painting, in fitting loca- 
lities, is a great aid to architectural resource; it must, if done justice 
to, be looked upon as a department of Fine Art, and not of what is 
commonly known as “ Decorative Art ;” and that, being necessarily costly, 
it can only be properly applied to buildings of a stately character. Gene- 
rally, also, even in the palaces and mansions of the great, picture 
subjects are out of place exeept in halls, vestibules, passage-rooms, or 
in summer-houses, &c., being quite irreconcilable with the uses, as well 
as with the furniture and other various contents of ordinary dwelling 
apartments. Of the absurdity of design and the crudities of execution 
too frequently displayed in attempts at wall-painting, when injudi- 
ciously resorted to, we will say nothing; neither will we criticise the fan- 
ciful subjects which Mr. ie introduces to our notice ; we merely insist 
upon the principle that wall-painting in domestic architecture is in nine 
cases out of ten misplaced ; and that there is nothing to beat the cleanly 
and cheerful effect of a well-chosen paper-hanging. What should guide 
the choice of paper-hangings involves a variety of considerations, the 
pu to which the room is destined, its dimensions, whether well or 
ill-lighted, &c., points much too numerous to enter upon at present. 
In general, however, we would remark that the pattern should not be 
too striking, and, above all, not too natural; that the dimensions of its 
details will better be too small than too large; that the colours 
should not be too numerous, nor too widely contrasted: in a word, that 
it should neither emulate the more striking effects, nor “ o’erstep the 
modesty of nature,” 

In conclusion, although we do not agree in all matters of opinion with 
Mr. Purdie, we can consistently recommend his little brochure as one en- 
tit.ed to the consideration of all who are interested in this subject. 


Tue Napo.eon Circus, Paris.—This new Winter Theatre 
(engraved in the ILLUSTRATED LonDON News for December the 25th,) 
stands near the Chaussée de Mesnil-Montant, and the street des Filles 
du Calvaire. The plan of the Circus is a polygon of 20 sides, 138 feet in 
diameter. At the angles are Corinthian columns, which carry a very 
rich entablature, adorned with symbolic sculpture. There are also some 
very fine bas-reliefs by Duret and Bosio, Guillaume and Lequesne, 
Husson and Dantan; and M. Prad‘er was engaged on one of these 
works when he unhappily died. The upper part of the building is 
terminated by a polygonal lantern, surmounted by a figure of Victory, 
bronze-gilt, holding in one hand, branches of laurel and an Imperial 
banner ; and in the other, crowns and atorch. A brilliant flame of gas 
from the latter serves to announce that the performances have commenced. 
The interior roof is sumptuously decorated ; and the capitals of the columns 
are gilt. The great feature, however, is a series of 20 paintings, illustra- 
ting the history of equestrian exercises, and of games of agility and 
strength ; which have been ably executed by Gosse and Barrias. Amongst 
the subjects are the Areopagus assembled to award the prizes; horse- 
racing amongst the Greeks ; Roman chariot-racing ; an Olympic triumph ; 
games of the 14th century; a triumph after a tourney ; the Carrousel, 
under Louis XIV. ; the high school of our own time; Victory crownin 
Strength and Address, in the presence of spectators of all times and all 
countries, &c. The seats, we are told, will accommodate 5000 spectators. 
_ The architect of this new Circus, is M. Hittorff, who also designed the Circus 

in the Champs Elysées. 





LITERATURE. 
(Continued from page $3.) 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE most prominent peculiarity in German literature is the rapidity of 
its growth. Rather more than a hundred years ago such a thing as Ger- 
man literature had scarcely begun to exist ; and, as to receiving any ac- 
knowledgment beyond the limits of the Fatherland, that was out of the 
question. The German courts spoke French, the German literati wrote 
Latin. There as, indeed, a third language spoken by a portion of the 
populace, into which Martin Luther had translated the Bible, and which 
we called by the name of High Dutch. This, for all we knew tothe con- 
trary, answered its purpose very well as a medium through which the 
members of a barbarian race might interchange their ideas respecting 
the common necessaries of life; but no one dreamed that it had any 
literary worth. 

The hundred years have slipped away, and we find that during their 
progress the productiveness of the German literati in their own ver- 
nacular has been something apparently miraculous. A century ago 
there was scarcely any German literature at all; and immediately 
upon the blank comes a series of German poets treading on each 
other’s heels; German critics emulating each other’s views; German 
philosophers building up intellectual edifices to be succeeded by other 
German philosophers, who knock the edifices down, and raise new 
buildings in their stead. Nay, not only have these German infants 
shot rapidly up into maturity themselves, but they have forced the rest 
of civilized Europe to accompany them in their growth. How many 
German views have found their way among authors, who have pro- 
bably never reflected on the origin of the doctrines which they have 
promulgated. A new influence has been at work, and, as is the case 
with all influences of general importance, many who have been subject to 
it have had no notion of its existence. The words (now in common 
use) “ esthetic,” “ objective,” “ subjective,” and so on— which, though 
well sneered at by the old school, cannot be sneered down—are all 
sO many coins bearing the effigy of a new sovereign in the reign of 
thought. 

The rapidity of growth in German literature is a fact as incontestible 
as it is striking. It is also incontestible that the German language 
once established—thanks to its great authors—as the language of an edu- 
cated people, will maintain a prominent place in the speech of civilized 
Europe for a period which it would be presumptuous, if not impossible, 
to measure. But will the young plant of yesterday continue to 
shoot forth its flowers and its fruit with the same fecundity as that where- 
with it recently astonished us? Will there be another rush of poets like 
that which continued from the juvenile days of Goethe, to the last 
songster of the Liberation War, or the last of the “ Romantiker”? Is that 
thirst for metaphysical investigation which was stimulated to such a 
feverish degree by Kant (when, good man, he thought he was slaking it), 
likely to generate a new crop of systems, as heretofore ; or did the specula- 
tive mania receive a permanent check, when Hegel’s career was terminated 
by the cholera twenty years ago? These are questions which we are 
rather inclined to answer from a negative point of view; but as we do 
not set up for prophets, we prefer leaving them unanswered altogether, 
as mere stimuli to reflection. 

In the meanwhile, it may not be uninstructive to consider the admitted 
fact, the rapidity of growth, and the circumstances which attended it. 
Such consideration may afford a hint towards the solution of the question 
of duration. 

When we trace the progress of our own poetry, we trace a progress 
from barbarism to refinement ; we witness the spectacle of a rude lan- 
guage first hammered roughly into shape, then gradually rendered more 
manageable, and finally endowed with every capability to express the 
utmost refinements of thought and sentiment. We see Chaucer toiling 
with his numbers ; we see the luxuriant poetic spirit of the Elizabethan 
age, fertile in matter, but not completely victorious over form; we see 
the vanquishers of metrical crudities in the line of versifiers who follow 
each other in order from Waller to Pope; and when we come down to 
modern times, we are astonished to find (as, for instance, in Shelley) the 
new uses to which poetry can be put. Andit should be borne in mind 
that these phases of literature had their antetypes in the phases of 
English culture. The thought of the Elizabethan period was not the 
thought of the age of Anne; and neither of these was the thought of 
that great transitive epoch which had its historical representative in the 
first French revolution. One phase of thought and one form of expres- 
sion gradually follows another; and for upwards of four centuries the 
chain may be followed without any serious interruption. 

The Germans, too, have their old national literature. They have the 
Minnesingers and the Epic poets—the Wolframs, Gottfrieds, Hartmanns, 
and so on, of the Suabian period; they have, moreover, the less ideal, 
and more practical moralities of those comfortable burghers, who, about 
the time of the Reformation, instructed their fellow-craftsmen with their 
homely lays. But these ancient worthies stand in no immediate con- 
nection with the modern occupants of the Teutonic Parnassus. The 
“ Thirty Years’ War” swept away some half-dozen links in the pedigree 
that might have connected Heinrich von Ofterdingen with Ferdinand 
Freiligrath ; and, if we have to search for the origin of a patriarch of 
German literature, now so called, we should look over France, England, 
ancient Greece—anywhere, in fact, rather than in Germany itself. At 
a certain stage of progress the gallant minstrels of the middle ages did 
indeed begin to exert an influence; but then they came in as mere 
foreigners, with the Spaniards, Arabs, Persians, and other outlandish 
associates. Goethe had never heard of “ Reynard the Fox” till Herder 
informed him of its existence. 

Hence the modern German literature stands in a certain isolated posi- 
tion, quoad its antecedents; and it is this very circumstance which, in 
a great measure, causes its growth to appear so rapid. But if we look 
closely at the matter, we shall find that that gradual development of 
thought which was required in the progress of other literatures, was not 
necessary here. The great founders of German literature were men 
well cultivated in foreign schools, and they found in their possession a 
flexible language in which nothing of national importance, save the 
Bible, had as yet been written. Their first task, therefore, was merely 
that of clothing the intellectual stock which they had derived from the 
French, the Dutch, or the English, in the words which were current in the 
church and the market-place. The beginnings of the present literature 
of Germany show little more than a reproduction, in the vernacular, of 
the courtly style of Louis XIV. The alexandrine of Racine was the ac- 
knowledged metre for German tragedy, and the despots in the realm of 
the belles lettres held up the French as the only models worthy of 
imitation. 

The patronage accorded by Frederick the Great to the philosophers of 
France of course tended, on the one hand, to extend the veneration for 
French literature ; but, on the other hand, it gave a powerful impulse to 
the self-liberation of the Germans from literary trammels. The men 
patronised by Frederick and other reforming Princes were agents in a 
moral revolution ; and in France itself a dislike of received forms had 
begun to be manifest. Rousseau had asserted the supremacy of nature 
over convention in the sozial relations of mankind, and Diderot had in- 
sisted on an approach to nature in works of literary art, thus 
striking a heavy blow at a system originally based on courtly 
etiquette. The importance of these two names can scarcely be 
over-estimated in a history of German literature, of which, though 





French writers, they may in some sense be considered patriarchs. 
That free spirit of dramatic criticism which Lessing introduced 
may be clearly traced to the influence of Diderot; and as for Rousseau, 
we can scarcely say what does not belong to him. In thatrevolt against 
artificial society which is visible in the whole German literature during 
the latter half of last century, Jean Jacques is evidently the great, 
good, wise man to whom all poetic eyes are directed. Schiller, survey- 
ing the unhappiness of the Genevese innovator, is reminded of the 
death of Socrates. Jean Paul Richter, when from his school-house or 
his little parsonage he would keep upa musketry of heavy satire against 
the butterfly gallants of the petty German courts, is consoled by thinking 
that, after all, there have been such men as Rousseau in the world; and 
who cannot see the Rousseau influence in the “‘ Sorrows of Werter” ? 
Having started as imitators of the “Grand Monarque” school of 
literature, the next step of the Germans, which we had anticipated 
while speaking of the influence of Rousseau, was to get rid of their 
schoolmasters. Thus Klopstock, with a notion of Milton and a venera- 
tion for the Greeks, betook himself to the sacred, winning a large party 
among the grave religious world, and shocking those who had 
looked upon poetry and rhyme as synonymous, by writing in those 
modern hexameters, which have ever since maintained a place among 
the permanent forms of German poetry. Lessing, whose spirit was 
essentially polemic, set about demolishing the idols which his country- 
men had previously worshipped, and devoted a world of acuteness to the 
dissection of the Classical French models, and a world of energy to the 
elevation of Shakspeare. English amateurs of German literature are 
too apt to be completely absorbed in Goethe and Schiller, or perhaps in 
some of the wonder writers. Let them never overlook Lessing. In him 
may be discovered the germ of every one of those peculiarities, except 
superstition, which we now regard as characteristic of the German mind. 
That freedom in religious matters, to which we now give the names of 
rationalism, neology, and so forth; that unwillingness to submit to 


historical authority, is at once to be found in the theological works of . 


Lessing. That veneration for Shakspeare, in which the Germans boast 
they far outshine the poet’s own countrymen, is a faith mainly pro- 
pagated by the critical writings of Lessing. That universality of appre- 
ciation, which would accept the good of every nation (except, perhaps 
the French, as manifested in the “ Classical” school of poetry) and the 
true in every form, is to be sought in Lessing passim. The very defect 
which is common to the whole German nation is personified in Lessing. 
His mind was so large and consequently his energies were so discursive, 
that he never produced much in any one department of literature. And 
so it is with the Germans generally. They have talked more about the 
drama and its rules within some sixty years, than all the rest of mankind 
from the days of Thespis to those of MM. Dumanoir and Dennery, and 
= wae have brought forth nothing like a .Shakspeare, a Molitre, or a 
ribe. 

The universality of appreciation to which we have alluded above, is 
one of the most important of all German peculiarities, and the one 
which has probably had the most wholesome influence on the other 
Europeans who have, directly or indirectly, slaked their intellectual 
thirst at the Teutonic spring. While the “Classical” French standard 
prevailed, there was one law of taste by which the productions of every 
age and climate were to be criticised. Either they fitted this Procrustes’ 
bed, or they were voted barbarous without scruple. This law was 
professedly derived from the Greeks, but even the Greeks themselves 
were not safe under its application; and when Lessing fought his 
battle against Voltaire, he had to take up the cudgels for the 
ancient Athenians against the modern French. The adoption of a 
general, and perhaps shifting, standard was more elaborately in- 
culcated by Herder, who laid down the great fact that the really 
beautiful might be felt and expressed by all peoples, and illustrated 
his doctrine by translating the voices or songs of all nations. Here 
was a tendency created; here was established a generosity of criti- 
cism which the Germans have never dropped. The elegiac epigram of 
the Greek, the rima asonante of the Spaniard, the ghazul of the Persian, 
the terza rima of the Italian, all produce pleasant music in the Teutonic 
ear. And in his matter the German is just as much disposed to be uni- 
versal as in his form. With his keen sense for the beauty of the thing 
signified, he is ever ready to adopt all the symbols beneath which it may 
be arrayed, and feels no hesitation in recognising the Vedas, the Koran, 
or the Catholic fanaticism of Old Spain, provided something exstheti- 
cally good is to be gained by the concession. “Be many sided,” said 
Goethe, at a late period of his life, when he had already gone through 
his phases of “ Titanism,” and Classicism (not French)—and goodness 
knows what besides. The exhortation was superfluous, he brought in his 
bill when the act was already passed. 

The universality which to this day prevails as such a conspicuous 
feature of the German literary mind, had always been accompanied by a 
corresponding defect. According to a current saying, the German is 
more at home anywhere rather than in Germany. He can make himself 
a Greek or a Hindoo at the shortest bidding, but he cannot get up a na- 
tionality in his literature. The very man who will sing choruses in 
honour of the “Fatherland,” at the table of a democratic banquet, 
will tell you that there is no centre to which national feeling will direct 
itself as a focus. When Klopstock threw off the French trammels, 
and dared to be original, he sought, at the same time, to be national, 
and he plunged into the period when the old Teutons of the woods re- 
sisted the aggressive spirit of the Romans. Hermann, the Arminius of 
Tacitus, was the type of German glory; but what was Hermann to the 
great bulk of the people? What would the name of Caractacus be as a 
rallying point for the modern English? Hermann and the bards were 
unanimously voted “ bores,” and a rush was made for a hero of the time 
who could command newer sympathies. Frederick the Great was a good 
figure to put in the vacant niche, and was elevated accordingly. 
Goethe’s youth occurred in the period of Frederiek-worship. Frederick- 
songs were the order of the day, and he who composed them could get 
a little snug celebrity. ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm,” one of the most popu- 
lar domestic dramas ever produced, was written by its author, Lessing, 
apropos of a particular crisis in the fortunes of the Prussian army; and 
Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore,” which appeals to us by means of its vigorous hand- 
ling of the supernatural, had an additional value in the popular eye by 
its connection with the squabbles of the “ King” and the ‘“ Empress.” 
But Frederick, though a Protestant favourite, was no representative of 
all Germany—was no peg whereon to hang a general nationality. A few 
years slip away, and the Frederick literature has vanished, together witL 
the spirit that dictated it. 

The only time in which the German nationality woke up in good ear- 
nest was the time of the Revolutionary wars. Then, if there was not a 
common idol, there was, at least, a common object of hatred—the French 
invader; and we question whether any nation could produce a finer 
collection of Tyrtean strains, than that which warmed the German 
heart, and exercised the German lungs, at the beginning of the present 
century. Even at this day, when the occasion which gave rise to their 
war-breathing lyrics has long ceased, a song of Kiérner or Arndt sung 
at one of those German tables, in which music forms an important part 
of the conviviality, will produce as strong an emotion as though the 
French were still committing depredations on the borders of the Rhine. 

The same epoch gave rise to another kind of poetry, less polemic, but 
far more important from a literary point of view—the poetry of the 
Romantic school. This school, which was remarkably fortunate in the 
galaxy of talent which composed it (for, setting aside the august Goethe 
and Schiller, we do not know where to look for such another assemblage 
of names as those of the two Schlegels, Novalis, Tiéck, and their asso- 
ciates), laboured anew to recover a nationality in the past, and they 
were the more prompted so to do, as, in upholding the institutions of the 
middle ages, they could rely on the feelings of the people against inno- 
vating ideas, now represented by the invading French. Thus, in the 
brief course of German literature, it was the fate of the French to be hit 
on two different sides. At first they appeared onthe side of despotism, 
as the vassals of Louis XIV., and the great object of the Germans was to 
get rid of their rule. Then they appeared as the ministers of revolu- 
tion ; and the literary German, still their foes, called up a whole army of 
medizval emperors, popes, minnesingers, and knights to oppose them: 
adding, by way of light troops, a few of those gnomes, witches, and 
fairies, who had hitherto been slighted by the learned world, and merely 
existed in the cheap books sold at fairs for the amusement of the hum- 
bler orders ! 

Brilliant as was the apparition of the Romantic school, it could not 
last long. After the termination of the war, the people became dis- 
gusted with their princes, and a poetry which inculcated the old faith 
and the old loyalty of the middie ages could no longer find favour. But 
of all the schools of German literature, none other ever made so definite 
an impression on the rest of Europe as this. Among the other relics of 
antiquity which the Romantic poets and novelists called into literary 
existence was that superstition, which, in spite of all religious scep- 
ticism, remains a striking characteristic of the German populace. Ask 
any one of the ordinary public, what is his idea of a German tale, and 
his answer will at once be, a story with a ghost or a demon init. Ifthe 
same person says, with an air of conscious superiority, that such and 
such a book is too German for his fancy, he means that the dose of 
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devildom has been a little too strong. Hoffmann, rather an off-shoot 
of the Romantic school than one of its members, was a master in the 
region of fantastic terror, and brought to perfection an art known to the 
Germans alone—the art of striking a chord in the bosom of a reader 
that shall make him feel a shudder of medizval superstition, even when 
the actualities of the nineteenth century are most visibly before his 
eyes. The French, consummate artists in the production of strange 
human situations, are generally obliged to seek refuge in physical hor- 
ror when they would awaken an emotion beyond the sphere of possible 
social combinations. To them Hoffmann, who could twine a serpent 
round a modern door-post, and trace supernatural potency in the wrin- 
kles of a modern apple-woman, was a perfect wonder, and he has main- 
tained to this day an ascendancy in Paris. You do not often find his 
name in German literary works; but a French essayist will refer to 
him, as though he were one of the accepted magnates of European 
literature, and it is not two years since he was made the hero of a 
fantastic drama at the Odéon. 

Though now at least thirty years have elapsed since the Romantic 
chiefs were in the plenitude of their power, their school is the last, as 
far as belles lettres are concerned, which has exercised an influence on 
the literature without. Their acquirements in numerous languages 
enabled them to give a more practical expression than even Herder 
himself to that spirit of universality which may be traced to Lessing; 
for it is worth remarking that, although their political tendency was pre- 
cisely contrary to that of the founders of German literature, they worked 
in the same way, in opposing the more recent conventions to which 
poetry had been subject. While the old “storm-and-pressure” men, as 
they were called, blundered about with some rude notions of a Republic 
in their heads, and the Romantic zealots would set up some ancient Em- 
peror or Pope, both would equally oppose such a hero of modern civilisa- 
tion as Louis XIV. The return to the state of nature, and the return to 
the old believing spirit of the middle ages, are not so different as at 
first sight they appear. ' 

Goethe—who had co-operated with Schiller in building a whole litera- 
ture for his countrymen, in furnishing them with a regular dramatic 
répertoire, a regular stock of poetry and fiction, and abundance of matter 
for reflection (these two great men carrying into operation the work on 
which Lessing and other predecessors had meditated)—Goethe survived 
for some time the Romantic school, for which he had no great sympathy, 
for he was essentially an anti-romanticist ; and the war-songsters, whose 
ranks he never joined, for he was essentially unnational ; but he did not 
give, in his latter days, any new popular impulse, though he contributed 
to the spirit of Universalism. No person, in fact, so completely personi- 
fies the German universality as Goethe himself, in his busy and active 
life; but, at the same time, if we except his “ Faust,” which has been 
imitated in a long series of reflective dramatic poems, we cannot say 
that he has, to a remarkable degree, directly influenced the European 
mind beyond the confines of Germany; and we would say nearly the 
same of Schiller. Let us not be misunderstood. We do not mean that 
these giants of intellect have not influenced the especial students of 
German literature in France and England, for these adopt as it were a 
new country—but we mean that they have not exercised that unseen 
authority over the non-students, which is the only real authority that 
applies to nations, and which we find represented by that love for the 
supernatural which often makes its appearance in the world of letters, 
and which received much aliment from the Romantic poets and their 
kindred. Generally, it should be borne in mind that the Classical 
literature of Germany was based upon eclectism—that it presupposed the 
existence of other literatures as a condition of its own; and that when 
we minutely examine its growth, we have rather to inquire to what in- 
fluence it was subjected, than what influence it exercised. This will 
account for the rapidity of the growth to which we first called attention, 
and also for our doubts as to the plant’s duration. 

Shortly before Goethe’s death the French revolution of 1830 took place, 
and the German Republicans, who had gradually increased in number 
since the bad faith of their princes extinguished the fervour of loyalty 
that shone out so brilliantly during the war, found their literary repre- 
sentatives in a school of poets, novelists, and essayists, celebrated as 
“Young Germany.” Unfortunately, ‘* Young Germany ” was even less na- 
tional than any “ Old Germany” that had precededit. Its tone was di- 
rectly taken from that of the Parisian feuilletoniste ; and its democracy was 
the democracy not of the masses, but,of the lounger in salons. In the art 
of giving striking descriptions of character, and shooting forth prose 
egigrams, the writers of this school pressed close on the heels of their 
masters ; and Heine, by his combination of French irreverence with the 
style and tone of the old German popular ballad, has earned for himself 
a little separate niche from which he may command admiration, if not 
always respect. 

The last school on record is the so-called “* Young Austria,” which, 
differing widely from the light-hearted “ Young Germany,” represented 
the rude nationality of the various races who still bend unwillingly 
under the rule of the Austrian empire. The language was German, but 
the sentiment was Magyar or Sclavonic; and, though there is a ferocity 
in the tone of the poems, which borders on the repulsive, they cannot be 
denied the merit of a vigour and an earnestness rarely to be found in 
German literature since the youthful period of Schiller. But the stern 
events of the year 1848 gave such a strong expression to the feelings re- 
presented by ‘ Young Austria,” that it seems all literary utterances were 
afterwards found too weak for their office. However this may be, 
“ Young Germany” and “ Young Austria” have been the reverse of 
conspicuous for the last five years; and, in the department of German 
belles lettres, we are still waiting to see what will come next. 





ILLUSTRATED EpvucaTIoNAL Works: 1. PracticAL GEOMETRY. 
2. MEcHANICS AND MECHANISM. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


In the IntustRaTED Lonpon News for November 16, 1850, we took 
occasion to point attention to the improved character of the educational 
works of the present day, compared with those of the previous genera- 
tion, selecting our examples from the commencement of the present 
series of Illustrated Educational Works. These examples included 
rudimentary works of spelling, reading, and elocution, wherein “ the 
precept upon precept ” is sought to be pleasantly strengthened by 
illustrations, which the revived art of wood engraving has enabled the 
publishers of the present day to embellish their works with profusion, 
which the better understanding of the business of education has taught 
them to regulate with judgment. These attractions and qualifications 
are pre-eminently shown in the three volumes before us, which are so 
many advances or gradus ad scientians. Thus, the “ Illustrated Practical 
Geometry,” by R. Scott Burn, M.E., M.S.A., in a series of useful 
geometrical problems, available in the various departments of practical 
science, aims at the better teaching of artistic drawing, the essential 
knowledge for which can only be obtained by the aid of practical 
geometry, or a knowledge of the constituent parts of the forms them- 
selves, assisted by a practical adaptation of the mathematical principles 
which’ govern the laws of vision; or, in other words, the structure 
and combinations of the lines which ferm all objects, and the laws 
which govern their transmission tothe visual organs. The work opens with 
a chapter of definitions and constructions, with some fifty illustrations. 
Then follows a series of problems, requiring only the drawing-board 
square, ruler, compasses, pen, and pencil, and fully explaining the various 
methods of performing useful geometrical constructions, with some 160 
illustrations. Next is shown the application of geometry to architec- 
tural drawing, in the varieties of mouldings and arches; trefoil, quatre- 
foil, and cinquefoil ornaments, balusters, vases, and other familiar 
forms, with some seventy engravings. The text and illustrations are 
alike lucid and direct. The second work named above, “ Mechanics and 
Mechanism,” also by Mr. Burn, is esentially popular, and practical in 
plan; giving results and arrangements only, refraining from an exposi- 
tion of those strictly theoretical rules and mathematical formularies, 
which often confuse rather than enlighten the pupil; the study of me- 
chanical arrangements, purely practical, and separated from the purely 
theoretical, being the principle here adopted. Thus, the chapters are, 
the Centre of Gravity, Simple Machines, Mechanical Powers, Parts of 
Machines, Construction and Arrangement of Essential Parts of Ma- 
chines, Movements in Machinery, and Processes and Machines used in 
the Manufacture of Machinery. The Illustrations are upwards of two 
hundred in number, and are occasionally pictorial and novel: thus, the 
inclined plane and pulley is shown as employed at the excavations of 
the Southampton and Sunderland Docks ; two different motions by the 
revolution of one wheel or shaft are shown in the patent cask-cleansing 
machine, &c. In the last chapter is described the machine-shop, with its 
operations by manual labour and mechanical contrivances, from the sim- 
ple “bit” to the mighty steam-hammer of Nasmyth, which is so nicely 
controlled as to bring the huge hammer down with its full power, or so 
gently as merely to drive in a nail. Both the above works are distin- 





guished by excellent arrangement, extraordinary precision, and novel 
illustration ; and will powerfully aid the business of teaching, as well as 
render the process of learning more attractive than hitherto; the nearest 
semblance to a “ royal roi 


” attainable. 


1. THe First Srx Booxs or THE ELEMENTS OF Evciip. With 
numerous exercises. 2. First LEssoNs IN ARITHMETIC. By HuGo 
Rep. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


The first of these works presents the foundation of plane geometry, and 
is a companion volume to Mr. Burn’s works on practical geometry ; one 
embracing the theory, the other the application. Simson’s text of 
“ Euclid” has been adopted ; and on each book are given several exer- 
cises. Additional distinctness is given to the reference letters by their 
being in bold Egyptian type. The “ First Lessons in Arithmetic” will 
at once serve as 4 scientific course well suited for b: ginners, and a text- 
book to the teacher, and is well adapted for a pupil at home, and spe- 
cially for those whose early education in this important branch of 
knowledge has been neglected. The leading elementary operations of 
mental arithmetic are explained, and a great number of examples sup- 
plied. The transition from the simple to the more complex rules is care- 
fully managed; and the practical questions are judiciously chosen, and 
the work is not encumbered with superfluous matter, such as too often 
disfigured the earlier treatises on arithmetic. 





Snort SHort-Hanp. By LAMING WARREN TEAR. Whittaker and Co. 


This, a new formation of the author’s previous work, ‘“‘ One Step Further 
in Stenography,” is an ingenious method for lessening considerably the 
process of reporting, &c., by using paper previously ruled with several 
perpendicular and horizontal faint lines, which, in their intersections, 
form numerous positions, so that each character of the alphabet not only 
stands for itself or arbitrary signification, but expresses some different 
combination of a sentence, or part of a sentence, according to the position 
in which it is written. Hence the alphabet may be said to be multiplied 
by the number ofpositions. Advantage is also taken of these latter to 
express, by the symbol of the personal pronouns alone, the entire moods 
and tenses of the auxiliary verbs, negatively or affirmatively, so fre- 
quently occurring in discourses, whereby the reporter is enabled to take 
down many words of a sentence by a single character. Although, from 
this multiplicity of significations which each character or abbreviation 
expresses, greater pains and practice are required in the study of this 
system, yet, when once mastered, the ease and facility with which a 
speaker can be followed, and the notes deciphered, amply compensate for 
the additional time and trouble bestowed on its acquisition. The 
alphabet used by Mr. Tear is the same as that in Gurney’s system, with 
one or two trifling alterations. 








Popular Science. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


THE increased interest excited by the first exhibition of photographic 
pictures has led to the continuance of it for a much longer period than 
was originally intended, and, we learn, that it is contemplated to have 
another and more complete display of the progress of the art in May or 
June. The photographs exhibited at the rooms of the Society of Arts 
possesed various degrees of excellence, and as illustrations of the 
different modes of manipulation adopted by the respective exhibitors, 
they were of great interest, and, in many respects, instructive. It is our 
desire to put our readers in possession of such information as appears 
important respecting the methods by which these works were produced. 
Sir John Herschel having communicated to the Atheneum some par- 
ticulars of a process adopted by Mr. Stewart, resident at Pau, in the 
Pyrenees, by which he has succeeded in obtaining some very effective 
landscapes on paper, the productions of Mr. Stewart, in the Exhibition, 
have been particularly examined. His process, in all its important 
features, is as follows :— 

_ Mr. STEwaRT’s Process.—The solutions employed are five parts of 
iodide of potassium to 100 parts of pure water, and fifteen parts 
of nitrate of silver, twenty of glacial acetic acid to 150 parts of dis- 
tilled water. The gallic acid and the solution of hyposulphite of soda 
in no respect differ from those ordinarily employed. Good paper being 
selected, it is first iodised in the following manner. In a tray contain- 
ing the solution of iodide of potassium are plunged, one by one, as many 
sheets as may be desired—thirty, fifty, or more. This is done in two or 
three minutes. They are then rolled up into a loose bundle, placed 
in a glass vessel deep enough to hold them, and the solu- 
tion being poured over them, it is placed under the receiver 
of an air-pump, and the air exhausted. By this operation the 
air is drawn from the pores of the paper, and the saline so- 
lution penetrates it thoroughly. Where an air-pump cannot be ob- 
tained, we may employ a cap of India-rubber, having an elastic tube 
attached, and a common exhausting syringe. After the paper is thus 
soaked in vacuo, it is returned to its dish, and the sheets, 
picked off separately, hung up to dry. The advantages obtained 
are the perfect equality of absorption by the paper over every 
part, and the absence of all films of air, which frequently interfere 
with the results in the ordinary washing and soaking processes, 
and the quickness with which a considerable quantity of paper may be 
thoroughly iodised. Mr. Stewart divides his process into a wet and a dry 
one, the former, of course, being the most rapid. The iodised sheet is floated 
on the silver solution for about ten minutes. A plate of glass, which 
fits the camera, is cleaned, and upon it is placed a sheet of wet bibu- 
lous paper. This being done, a layer of water is floated over it, and 
the sheet taken from the bath, placed carefully upon this layer of fluid, 
the sensitive side upwards. The glass plate then being turned up, 
the water is allowed to drain off from one of its corners, when all 
has drained off, and the paper is still wet, it is placed in the camera 
obscura. Mr. Stewart informs us that even in the warm and dry atmo- 
sphere in which he operates, the paper will remain damp and sensitive 
for a couple of hours. 

Fhe preparation of paper for the dry process differs from this only 
in soaking each sheet of the iodised paper in the argentiferous solu- 
tion for five minutes, and then soaking it in distilled water for about 
twenty minutes to remove all excess of nitrate of silver, and drying it. 
The great beauty of Mr. Stewart’s pictures consisted in the aérial per- 
spective and the gradation of tints preserved, as also in the develop- 
ment of the deep shadows. It does not appear to us that this 
fine effect at all depends upon the preparation of the paper, but on the 
prolonged exposure allowed in the camera obscura. ‘ In exposing for 
landscape,” says Mr. Stewart, “throw aside all consideration for the 
bright lights, and limit the time entirely to the dark and feebly-lighted parts of 
the view.” If this plan was generally adopted, we should find far less of 
that unnatural contrast between the high lights and the deep shadows 
which now deform even our best photographs. 

Mr. Peter Fry, who is also an exhibitor of some views in the Pyrenees, 
states that he adopts a far more simple mode of manipulation, offering 
many advantages to the traveller. Papers are prepared with very weak 
solutions, so that they are covered with a pure iodide of silver, to which 
the slightest addition of nitrate of silver will give sensibility. Papers 
might be iodized in England previously to a three months’ travel. A 
small quantity of a very strong solution of nitrate of silver, and the 
same of gallic acid are the only exciting agents required. In the morn- 
ing as many pieces of paper as are thought to be necessary for the day 
are rendered sensitive. A few drops of the strong solution of the silver 
salt are added to some pure water, and they are washed with this on 
one surface, and placed in their frames. The pictures are obtained, and 
they are developed on the traveller's return at night with very little 
trouble. Thus avery small addition to the ordinary luggage is required, 
and at any place all the operations can be very easily performed. 
Sir William Newton has adopted the practice of copying the negatives 
on a paper similar to that on which they were obtained. His positive 
paper is prepared with from seven to ten grains of nitrate of silver to 
one ounce of distilled water—the iodide of potassium being in equi- 
valent proportions. It is excited by the aceto-nitrate solution, and 
exposed to light for from five seconds to half a minute, and developed 
by gallic acid. By this the process of copying is exceedingly facilitated, 
and in almost any state of weather it can be carried on, and even by 
good artificial light successfully pursued. 

Blanquart Everard and Gustave Le Gray have for some time adopted 
a process not very dissimilar to that of Sir William Newton in its 
general character. Their positive pictures are of a very uniform 
tint, and of a fine black or dark violet colour, which adds much 
to their beauty. This colour is produced by the following method, ac- 
cording to M. Le Gray. The paper for the positives is prepared with 
muriate of ammonia and nitrate of silver. When a blue-black is desired 
in the darkest parts, the whites of the picture are allowed to assume a 
clear violet tint before it is removed from the sunlight. For & pure 
black a still more decided violet colour should be obtained ; and for an 
olive black the whites should even pass into a sepia tone. The pictures 
are first washed in ordinary water to remove all the free nitrate of silver 





or to convert it into a chloride. It is then placed in a bath, prepared in 












the following manner :—Chloride of gold, 1 grain; ‘distilled water, 1000 
grains ; hydrochloric acid, 25 grains. ‘This solution clears all the white 
parts, and the sepia or olive tints pass to black. When the Llacks are 
perfectly clear, and all the details of the negative develope ,the picture 
is well, and quickly washed in several waters, to remove all traces of 
acid. This is very important, since any adhering acid occasions the 
decomposition of the hyposulphite of soda, and by precipitating sulphur 
destroys the picture. A little ammonia, added to the water, effectually 
neutralises the acid. It is then placed in the bath of hyposulphate 
of soda, composed of one part of that salt to six of water, and com- 
pleted in the usual manner. When properly prepared, these pho- 
tographs have all the air of fine mezzotinto engravings. 
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tAL CEREMONY of the late DUKE of WELLIN( 
uy HAGHE, Esq.:—The LYING in STATE at CHELS 
HOSPITAL; the PROC ON of the CAR at APSLEY HOU: he 
INTERIOR of St. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL during the Service. The 
pictures have been submitted to, and met the complete approbation of, 
her Most Gracious Majesty and his R« Highness Prince Albert. 
Price, the series of three, highly coloured, £ 
London: ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand; by appointment to her 
Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Aibert, her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family 


XN ODELLING in LEATHER.—SOHO 
p * BAZAAR, Stand 127.—Specimens superior to any in London. 
Oak tint leaves, hardening composition, and all materials connected 
with the work, wholesale and retail. Price list forwarded on receipt 
of postage stamp.—Lessons ,by Mrs. GILBERT, 13, Soho-square (late 
Dobbs and Co). 


HA MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HATR.— 
DEWDNEY sends to LADIES resident in any part of the 

Kingdom a BOOK of § IMENS for Two Postage 

also beautifully makes, and elegantly mounts in fine gold, 

Bracelets, Brooches, Rings, Chains, &c., at charges the most moderate 
—DEWDNEY, ky aay F ‘enchurch-street, —— 








W. H. KE Kn onal Co. . Gate : Chasnbvurtnte oy Co. )s 
turers to her Majesty, have published an excellent Likeness of the 
Illustrious Warrior, by W. B. Kirk, Esq., B.A., R.H.A., in PARLAN, 
enclosed in a neat morocco case. To be had of most of the respec table 
china and silversmiths’ establishments in the kingdom, and at the 
Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. White, blue, blac’ k, or cameo 
colours, same price. Free by post, on receipt of order payable to W. 
H. Kerr and Co., for plain, 5s. 6d.; and gilt mounting, los 6d. 


R. WILLIAM BROOKES, PATENT 


AGENT, Radnor Chambers, 73, Chancery-lane, London.— 
Provisional Protection and Patents procured for the United Kingdom ; 
also, Patents for America, France, &c. Designs Registered.—N.B. Mr. 
B. having, for upwards of 16 years, been engaged in all matters relating 
to patent property, can render material assistance to inventors. 


r 4 TQ + 
ONES’S £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 
e WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, op posite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary 
more than half a minute per week. ‘The great reduction of price sets 
aside either of the Swiss manufacturers or any other 
ertised S lower prices are foreign work. On re- 
« Order, payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s, one 

Jones's Ske tch of Watchwork, free, for 2d. 


HAS SYS, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 
0, Oxford. athe 


and 284, High Holborn; from 75, Strand, 
and Coventry-street.—Elegant Gold Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
maints aining power, with all the late improvements, £3 10s.; Silver 
S, With movements equal to the above, £2 5s. ; a written war- 
ranty given with each Watch ; solid fine Gold Chains, from 20s. each. 
Established upwards of half a century. The only genuine firms of the 
name in London. 


-MERICAN C CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
Ps celebrated for the largest assortment of AMERICAN CLOC KS. 
imported directly, and warranted to keep correct. In all instances 
they are put up, and seen that they give the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. Prices as low as 12s.; Eight-day y Clocks, 30s. Also every va- 
riety of American Wares. By ROGERS and CO., 545 and 546, New 
Oxford-street. 
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LATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 

14, Cornhill, London.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and 

FORKS, fui patterns, 7s. 4d. per ounce; Queen’s ttern, 7s. 6d. 

per ounce. The following are the weights recommended, but the 

articles may be had, lighter or heavier, at the same price per ounce:— 
FIDDLE a RN. QUEEN'S PATTERN. 





EWURASONONS* 


Table Spoons 3 
Dessert ditto 2 
fos Forks 3 


oz s.d.£ 

12 Table Spoons 40 at 7 6 15 
12 Dessert ditto 769 
12 Table Forks 
12 Dessert ditto 

2 Gravy Spoon: 

1 Soup Ladle 

4 Sauce ditto 12 

4 Salt og (strong 
os 1 Fish Slic ee 
12Tea Spoons 10 7 12 Tea Spode “4 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 01 1 Pair Sugar Tongs a 

A Pamphlet, illustrated by Wood Engravings, and containing the 
weights and prices of the various articles required in family use, may be 
had on spp noetion, or will be sent, pe free, to any part of the British 
dominions.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
14, ( ornhill, piv dey opposite the Bank. 


F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 

name and county to the HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee for search 

and Sketch, 3s. 6d., or postage stamps; Crest on Seals, Signet Kings, 

&c., 1s. 6d.; Arms, with Name on a Plate, for Books, 2ls.; Arms 

Painted, impaled, quartered, &c. Heraldic Presses, for stamping 

deeds, paper, books, &c., 15s. H. SALT, Heraldic Office, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s-inn. 


yO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING 


Cc oronets, or Initials on Paper and Envelopes, 

ationery and Account Book Ware! house, 
id Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. 
quires for 3; thick Ditto, 


Sagas 
- 
extn 
Foaaan 
coacm™ 


4 Sal t Spoons (gilt stron, 
Fish Slice 


& 


@. 
o: 
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5 Gied cenae 

cream-laid Note, full-size, tive 
or Is.; Letter-paper, 4s. per ream; Fool. », Os. 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note. 
ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 1s. per 100; 
per Ib. All kinds of Stationery equally cheap. 
engraved, and 100 superfi Cards Printed, 

HENRY RODRIGUE’S, 21, Piccadilly, London. 


per 100; 
five quires 
per ream; Sermon 
, 4d. per , 6s. per 

Best sealing Wax, 4s. 
Card Pilate, elegantly 
for 4s. 6d.—Observe, at 





** Come and trip it as you go 
Upon the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right hand bri with thee 
Mirth and youthful jollitie.”—MILTON. 


ALL SUPPERS PROVIDED ENTIRE in 
Town or Country, by Messrs. PURSSELL, Cornhill, including 
and the hire of plate, linen, china, glass, and attendance; seats, 
awnings, lights, and dancing Hollands. Musicians of talent 

and i struments supplied. All ‘os Bening novelty in invitation sta- 
; bouquets and floral dec us of all kinds. Bills of fare 
sent pe r post for any number re oat » oF a compe nt person sent to 
take rps Ane legant display of bride cakes for selection. Juvenile 
ed on ac ivantggeous terms.— Messrs. P URSSELL, Cornhill, 

near Exe hange (only). 


N ETCALFE and CO.’S } NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brash 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and clean them in the most 
extraordinary manner. Hairs never come loose. Pr 
penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Wiebe bristles. 
which will not soften like common hair. Improved Clothes- brush, 
cleanses harmlessly in one-third the time. An iiminense stock of 
1 unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at M JALF 
30.3 only Establishment, 
-Street. 





208, Oxford-street, one door from 


Holles 


h wi He be “- mt post 

> stamps, in a letter, 

Mr. URN’S Dispensary, King’ ac roas, London, 

Pe rsons in justice to the aftlicted should persue this pamphlet, its cost 
ing small, but probably the eventual eficct invaluable. 


hn 
dc ire $8, with thre 





“NEW MUSIC, ge. 


ODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIA- 

NOFORTE, by J. T. STONE, containing the First Rudiments 

of Music, simply and clearly explained, followed by Forty-eight Ex- 

ercises on Single and Double Notes, Seven Preludes, Forty-eight Les- 

sons on favourite Airs, Twelve Chants, and Four Hymns; forming to- 
gether forty-two pages full music s Price 4s. postage free. 

London: BRE ‘ ER — Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


+ ~ 5 

SBORNE EVENING DEW, for the 

Pianoforte. 4 yw ready, price 3s., second edition of this suc- 
ce: ssful piece, dedicated to Lady Jane Stanhope. 

he most elegant pianoforte piece Mr. Osborne has yet w ritten ; ,to 

our mind, far more pleasing than his celebrated * Pluie des Perles. 
Musical Review. 

Also, Mr. Osborne’s last Composition for the Piano, 
BEAM. 3s. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bont i-strest. 


y 
Dp ALBERT’S ALBUM for 1853, just pub- 
lished, exquisitely Illustrated in Colours by Brands ard, and 
containing a great variety of entirely new Music of every 
for the Ball-room. ove ndidly bound in watered silk, pr 
This Album will be found even more attractive than any of its pre- 
decessors.—CHAPPEL L, 50, New Bond-street. 


PIPPIN POLKA, 


—*One of the most sparkling 


THE SUN- 





D "ALBE RT'S KING 
beautifully Illustrate ! 3 


Polkas ever written.’ . Also, the Third Edition of 
D’ Albert's celebrated sc ( KA, as sung by Madame Sontag. 
Price 3s.—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


1 Th 
D ALBERT’S FLOWERS of the FIELD and 
LA BELLE SUISSE WALTZES, each 4s.—Solos or Duets, 
opens with the Rans des Vac hes, followed by a 
sweet Tyrolienne. All the waltzes in this set are good, but the first 
must become a universal favourite. The ‘ Flowers of the Field’ 
Waltzes are so ple: asing that they have already taken a place side by 
side with ‘ Faust’ and * Dewdrop’ by the same popular composer.”’— 
Musical Review.—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


D ALBERT’S IRISH QUADRILLES, 
. IRELAND; a new set of Quadrilles on Irish Airs. “The 
vel ud spirited ¢ lrille M. D’Albert has ever written. 
a formidable 

i 





“* La Belle Suisse’ 





Price 


to his cele brated 





MILSOM, Jun., Author of the “ Beaufort 

Polka” (which appeared three times in the “* Court Circular’’), 
has lately composed a SONG entitled THIS HEART HATH LONG A 
STRANGER BEEN. 8 ng by Mr. LOCKEY.—To be had at ADDISON 
and HOLLIER’Ss, 210, Regent-street; and all music-sellers. 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1 853.—Now ready, 
containing all the most Sgr DANC E and VOCAL MUSIC 
of the Season, JULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1853, bx autifully illustrated by 
Brandard. The contributors to this highly ssful Work include 
the following celebrated names :— Angelina, Macfarren, Brinley 
Richards, Leslie, Maynard, ker, Wallac arret, Koenig, and 
Jullien. Price, in illuminated covers, 18 in French embossed covers, 
2s. JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ry AAT ’ ro ~ . 

ULLIEN and CO.’s MUSICAL PRESEN- 

e TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Terms of 

Subscription Three Guineas per annum. The principal feature which 

distinguishes this Library from all others is, that the subscribers, be- 

ag liberally supplie: { on loan during the year with all standard 

val and pianoforte compositions, are also presented with 

s’ worth of music every year gratis, which may be selected 

by themselves during the term of subs »tion. Prospectuses forwarded 
free, on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ZERNY’S 101 EXERCKIS 
EDITION, tho by CHARLES W. GL! OV Ek 
our Original Preludes, in \s 
Gleanings of Melody, a se 
each; or the Complete Set, 12s. 
Book arranged as Duetts, 5s. 
Bishopsgate-street Within. 





t, with Tw rr 


a 

on of Twelve p ’opular Its alian Airs, Is. 6d. 
s.; Blight’s Cornopean Tutor, Book 1, 4 
Postage free.— BREWER and Co., 


[Jan. 29, 1853. 
ele 


O ) INVALIDS. aes — ‘of the College of 
Surgeons, with a eae residence 100 railway miles akong 
Town, wishes for a } VOUS or otherwise INVALID inmate. Term 
inclusive, 200 euinens.—Address, Messrs. LANE and LARA, 14, John 
street, pobati dncnweactend ‘London. 


‘A BENE FIC ED M.A., near a Midland City 

and Station, has VACANCIES. Brothers and Sons of Clergy- 
men prefe lis number small. Terms moderate, without extras. 
References of hi aracter. Address, D. D. C., care of Messrs 
Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, London. 


ae. OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SO- 

CIETY.—By voluntary contributions, affording a Home 
Clothi Education and Maintenance to Children of those once in 
prosperity, orphans or not. 

The Half-Yearly Election takes place on llth FEBRUARY next 
New Subscribers are entitled to vote. 

Subscriptions and donations Bewoegy ony gg by Messrs. Spooner, 
Attwoods, and Co., Gracechurch-street ; 

EDWARD FRE DE RICK LEEKS, Secretary. 
Office, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 


TJ OME EDUCATION, TUNBRIDGE 


OME 
.—Mr. J. J. HART, having been engaged in Classical 











WELLS. 
Tuition for more than ten years, and having had the honour, during 
that period, of teaching in numerous highly distinguished families, is 
desirous of Receiving into his four Young Gentlemen to Be 
and Educate. As this is chiefly inte: nded for those young gentlemen who, 
from a delicate constitution, or other causes, are unable to bear the close 
confinement of a scholastic life, particular attention will be 
the health of the pupils, and every exertion made to promote their 
comfort, so as to render their residence at Tunbridge Wells of a home 
character. The course of instruction will be the same as that pursued 
at the principal public schools, and will include the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and Mathematics, together with those studies which form a 
polite English education.—For further particulars and references, apply 
to Mr. J. J. HART, 1, Park-villas, Tunbridge Wells. 


y r 
ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DIS- 

3 of the CHES -Under the Patronage of her Majesty 

. and his Royal Highne: ss the PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &e 

President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
mmittee of this Institution urgently appeal to all the friends 

ity, and to the public at large, to aid them, with their active 

ssistance on the occasion of the forthcoming Festival. 

xx of the new Hospital is now entirely completed, and 
rapid advances are making in finishing the interior. It is expected 
that the building will be tit for the reception of patients in the month 
of June next. 

Hitherto all the instalments have been met without any debt having 
been incurred, but a further sum of £6000 is required to complete the 
fitting and furnishing of the Building; and if this suin be not obtained, 
either it must remain unfurnished and unoccupied, or the future pro- 
gress of the Institution must be embarrassed by a large debt. 

Deeply sensible of the imperative necessity which exists for in- 
creasing the means of relieving these prevalent and fatal diseases, the 

sommittee most earnestly appeal for aid, and they hope that their ap- 
plication will be liberally responded to, so that they may be enabled to 
open the Hospital for the reception of Pa Its at the earliest possible 
periot H.E ND GURNEY, Treasurer. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully re 
Treasurer, at 65, Lombard-street; the Bankers, Messrs. 2 
Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. Ransom and Co.; and by the 
Sec retary Mr. Richard P. Slater, at the Hospital, 6, Liverpool-street, 
Finsbury.—2Ist January, 1853. 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


AF 

99, Gre = Russell-atrect, Bloomsbury, London. Established 1824. 
FIVE BONUS nave been declared: at the last, in January, 1852, 
the sum of £1: was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the diffe rent ages ‘from 24) to 55 per cent on the Pre- 
miums paid during the five years, or from £5 to £12 10s. per cent on 
the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit di 
being now provided for, the 
benefits obtainable 
of partnership. 

On Assurances for the whole of ng only one-half of the Premiums 
need be paid for the first five year 

POLICIES effected in this ¢ itfice w ill not be invalidated by service in 
the Militia 7% Yeomanry Corps. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. 

B.. laims paid thirty days after proof of death, and all Policies are in- 


sible in future among the Shareholders 
Assured will hereafter derive all the 
m a Mutual Office, without any liability or risk 





HE SUNSHIN VE of OUR HOME. —At the 
Concert lately given at Croydon, the aa vocalist, Miss 
Dolby sang this favourite which was re- uded by general 
codlamation. Words by J. E. CARPENTER. Sstusie by EDWARD 
LAN . 
TO THE HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
the PIANOFORTE. Edited by CZERNY. Sird edition, 
pages, 4s.—“‘It is sufficient to say that the present editi ‘ 
edition to stamp it with the ge e marks of excellence. It re ally 
— all the popularity it enjoys.”.—Sunday Times. 
MY MOT! LER’S GE} LE WORD. Song. Poetry 
» Music composed and dedicated to Miss 
° GRIE SBAC H. 2s.—N.B. Gratis, on 
a tt Et ks and Co.’s Musical Almanack for 1853 
QUADRILLES of the SEASON —SheGirey 
QU: ADRIL By STEPHEN GLOVER. 
highly fanciful and spirited quadrilles have in ady attained 
a wonderful po; pul arity, rivalling the long-celebrated and still fa- 
vourite Lancers. The Gipsy Quadrilles are ‘played everywhere, are at 
once brilliant and easy of execution, and;are the subject of frequent 


encores. 

THE DAME DURDEN QUADRILLES, for the 
PIANOFORTE, beautifully and humorously Ilustrated.—Mr. J. 
BLEWITT respectfully informs the musical public, that he has SOLD 
and ASSIGNED all his COPYRIGHT and INTEREST in the DAME 
DURDEN QUADRILLES to the Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO., of 
ir Burlington-street, London. (Signed) J. BLEWITT. 

shi omescaeRh ome 14th January, 1853. 


N R. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 


and the Public that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
enlarged and newly arranged iu the form of a Grammatical System of 
Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his residence, 71, 
Upper Norton-street; and all the principal Music-sellers. The Second 
Part will be ready in January. 


IANOS and HARMONIUMS, at CHAP- 

PELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. Every variety of both Instru- 

ments for sale. Full descriptive lists of the Harmoniums, with the 

prices, and all particulars, sent free of postage, on application.—50, 
New Bond-street. 


ERR KCENIG’S CORNETS-A-PISTONS. 


—JULLIEN and Co. have just received a large assortment on 
the newest Cornets-a-Pistons manufactured by Besson and Antoine 
Courtois, of Paris, the whole of which are carefully examined and 
approved by Herr Keenig. Price of the best, with case, £8 8s.; also, 
from £3 3s, upwards. Lists of prices, with drawings of the instru- 
ments, sent free, on application to Jullien and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


- ~ 
AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, and 433, WEST-STRAND. 
DAGUERREOTYPE MINIATURES, 
Plain, Coloured, and for the Stereoscope. 
Prospectuses on application, or by post. 
*,* Terms moderate. 


for 
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TIVE GAME of the RACE, or STEEPLE- 


CHASE.—This amusing and exciting game can now be pro- 
cured at the Inventor and Manufacturer's toy and Fancy Repository, 
380, Oxford-street, from a few pence to ten guineas. Rules forwarded 
for astamp. Trade supplied. Also, all kinds of French, German, ayd 
English toys; games, puzzles, &c., and fancy articles of every des- 
cription from all parts of the world, far too numerous to ¢ atalogue. 
American India-rubber toys, and the pantomiine heads in great variety. 
MERRY’S, 380, Oxford-street. 


N ECHI’S C HESSMEN , in Ivory, Bone, and 
Ri Wood, 4, LEADENHALI -8T KEET, LONDON, the best and 
cheapest; which is Backgammon, Draught, and 
Ches: ind Pegs, Cushioned Bagatelle Tables, 
Pope Joan Bos Ss, Desks, Pocket-books, Writing and 
Envelope Cases, Dressing C: ses, Tea Caddies, Table Cutlery, Sheffield 
Plated Ware, Pon ieiven: Scissors; Clothes, Hair, and Tooth Brushes; 
Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. Quality of all articles first-rate. 


ERLIN NEEDLEW ORK.—SELLING 
OFF.—Ladies and the Trade are informed that GIBBINS'S 

very LAI STOCK of BERLIN PAPER PATTERNS, Silks, Fancy 

Goods, and "Materials for Needlework are now for SALE, at Halt- 

Price, as he is giving up that business, and requires the premises for 

other’ purposes. The whole Stock must be cleared in a short time.— 

GHBBINS'’S German and French Warehouse, 7, King-street, St. 
James's-square. 








YRYSTAL GLASS” C HAN? DELIERS, 

USTRES, and TABLE GLA OSLER respect- 

fully invite an inspection of their choice and extensive Assortment of 

Glass Chandeliers, of new and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. 

Lustres and Table Glass of their own manufacture. A large 

d collection of ornamental Glass of the newest and most 

beautiful description, suitable for Christmas eh sents.—44, Oxford. 
street; Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 180. 


JDRICE’S DISTILLED ear CANDLES. 


121b. Weight and the Box for ¢s., can now be had from all dealers. 

Minutes of evidence taken before the Select Comittee on the West 
Coast of Africa—Lord Stanley, Chairman :— 

Query 1588. Is it the fact that the Slave-trade has darepeet in pro- 
portion as trade in Palm Oil has increased ?—\Mir. Clegg: Yes, it is. 

Query 1% What policy would you recommend, from your obser- 
vation and e rience on the coast, as best calctilated to promote civi- 
lisation in Africa, and put down tie Slave-trade?—-Captain Bailey: It 
would be best to increase the legitimate trade in Palm il. 

See * Blue Book,” August 5, 1817, pages &9 and 103; and for Account 
of the Manufacture, see “ Exhibition, Jury Keport,” 1 Vol. ed., p. 622; 
aad see pages 604, 620, and 629.—Belmoni, Vauxhall, Surrey. 








ble except in cases of fraud. 
The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the Assured, or of any person who may desire to assure. 
Further information can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, 
or 0 G FORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident 5 Secretary. 


IN 
YPECIAL AN ‘NOUN YCEMENT.—To Bank 
Managers and Bank Officials.—The Directors of the United 
arantee and Life Assurance Company desire to give notice to 
itlemen holding appointments in Banks, that they have resolved 
the following advaniageous terms for Policies of Guarantee :— 
xe whatever for the Guarantee Policy, if a Life As- 
ed for twice the amount of Guarantee. To forego the 
f the reduced Guarantee Premium altogether, after five 
where the Life Assurance is for an equal amount; and, after 
rs, if for half the amount of the Guarantee. Guaranteed Poli- 
anted independently of Life Assurance, on a graduated reduction 
No charge for Stamps.—For Forms of a — 
tion is requested to JAMES KNIGH 
Oifices, 36, Old Jewry, Baancleny 


- Tee - he x 
P ROUT’S TORTOISESHELL COMBS.— 
Every description of Plain or Ornamental Combs, unequalled 
in style, quality of work, variety of choice, and moderation in price.— 
PROUT, Brush and Comb Maker, 229, Strand, London, seventh house 
from Temple-bar. 


O STRAW BONNET MAKERS.— 

WANTED, to work on the premises, some FIRST-RATE HANDS, 

to sew only; also, those wo can block and finish off their own work. 

Constant employment will be given to good hands.—Apply at VYSE 
ands Sons’, 76, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


NHE LADIES’ ROYAL WATERPROOF 
OVER-SHOE, to be genuine, must bear the stamp of *‘GOD- 
FREY and HANCOCK,” Patentees, 3, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
“This comfortable and distingué Ladies’ Over-shoe, now so much in 
vogue with the élite, surpasses all other Geloshes yet invented for 
durability, lightness, and flexibility.".—Blackwood's Magazine. 
GODFREY and HANCOCK, Shoemakers to her Majesty. 


ILKS, FRENCH MERINOES, and various 
\ FANCY DRESSES, in great variety, and at the most Reasonable 
prices. 
Patterns for inspection to any part. 
Address BEECH and BERRALL, the 4 Tie, | 63 and 64, Edge- 
ware-' 


al 

ILKS and EVENING DRESSES (patterns 
sent free to any = of the oe ) 
g-wide Glacé Silk - 41 3 . the full dress 

yide Checked or Striped ditto .. om oe 
-wide Rich Brocaded ditto ee 115 $ - 
A superior Evening Dress (any colour) from ° 10 9 _ 
Real French Merino 9 _ 
WHITE and | COMPANY, 192, Wiegentatroct. 


‘LOVES GLOVES !! GLOVES!!! !— 
BAKER aud CRISP, 221, REGENT-STREET (corner of Maddox- 
street), LONDON, have just received, from the working glovers of 
PARIS, GRENOBLE, and ZURICH, a large lot of Ladies’ White 
and Coloured Kid, at 104d. Ben pair, usually sold at 2s. 6d. —— 
pest sent to any part of the world, on receipt of twelve postage-stamnps 
Also, a large lot of REAL FRENC HM, HEMMED, STITCHED, CA i- 
BRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 7s. 6d. the HALF-DOZEN, post-free.— 
N.B.—Post-office orders made payable at Old Cavendish-street. 


ADIES’ WEDDING, INDIA, and AUS- 

A TRALIA OUTFITS, and every requisite for INFANTS and 
CHILDREN, at wholesale prices.—Ladies separate Linen Under 
Clothing and Hosiery Department of T. HUGHES and CO.’S Out- 
fitting Establishment, 203, Regent-stre t. Graduated priced lists on 
application. Spée ialité for Printed Fla oii 1 1.d4Foulard Silk Robes & 
DejeQner and Unique Equestrian Unde: © ..1) ng. 





London. 




















SEASON 1853. 
243.—Regent-street.—243. 
THE NEW SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES AT 
r r 
IN G’S:—PATTERNS of SILKS, 
POST FREE. 
Rich Glac¢, Striped, Checked, and Bayadere 
Manchester Silks, 
£1 Is. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Spitalfields Silks, 
1 50. 6 


&e. 


French Silks, 


0s. 
Mourning Silks, 
£1 12s. 6d. 


Brocaded — de Soies, &e., 
s. Od. 
teoekan| site iw &e., 
2 188. 6d. 


Finest French Muslins, 
os. fl. the Full Dress. 
India Muslins, 
7s. 6d., usually sold at 2is. 
Swiss Cambrics, 
4s. 6d. the full dress. 
Plain and Printed Baréges, 
10s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Patterns forwarded (post-free) to any part of the United Kingdom 
or Colonies, on addressing to 
KING and CO,, Regent-street, London. 


Printed and TI ished at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parivh 
St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WILLIAM 
Liv rt , 108, Strand, "aforesaid. — SATURDAY, JANUARY 2), lod. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


le mule m: 





